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ABUVi:;  Artiwl  (iw  of  INDICA- 
Ttm  LAMP  AiwmWr  ahowina 
end  Gnd  fhW  ▼irwn  KELOW :  2 
OMii  tor  lixiicGtor  Lamp*. 


Right!  "AC-42B-3593”  is  the  U.  S.  Army  Specifi- 
catiuns  Number  for  the  LAMP  INDICATOR  AS¬ 
SEMBLY —  the  "Seeing  Eyes”  for  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Force — and  22  of  these  assemblies  are  required 
on  every  properly  equipped  bomber! 

These  small  but  vital  instruments  serve  as  warn¬ 
ing  lights  in  the  operation  of  Bomb  Rack,  Bomb 
Bay  Door,  Oxygen  Flow,  Landing  Gear,  Propeller 
Pitch,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  plane  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  safety  of  the  crew  and  the  successful 
completion  of  it  mission. 

It's  a  signal  honor  and  a  tribute  to  Conn  engi¬ 
neering  and  manufaauring  abilities  that  U.  S. 
Army  specifications  call  tor:  "Lamp  Assembly 


Commercial  Product.  Must  he  equal  to  and  hi 
changeable  u  ith  C.  G.  Conn,  Dd.,  Elkhart,  India] 
Pan  No.  WA-859.” — And  that  Conn  is  supa 
ing  all  major  companies  manufacturing  planes! 
the  Army  Air  Forces! 

For  many  years  Ctonn  band  instruments  hi 
enjoyed  a  similar  reputation  for  leadership  in  i 
sign  and  musical  quality  with  professionals  a 
school  musicians  alike.  In  the  post-war  pri 
you  can  expea  Conn  to  continue  this  leader^ 
with  band  and  orchestra  instruments  which  ' 
reflea  all  the  progress  made  under  the  prtss-r: 
this  war's  produaion. 

C.  G.  CONN,  LTD.,  ELKHART,  I^D1A^ 
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Barnhouse  Piifalications  far  Your  Summer  Programs  I 

New  and  the  Best  of  the  ^‘Good  Old-Timers” 

9 

Concert  Numbers  aud  Overtures 

FuH  Band 

Full  Band  1 

CaVaLCaOE,  Overture  . 

2.50 

MELODY  A  LA  KING,  Fantasia  famous  maiedias. 

3.50 

1  CHILDHOOD  DATS,  Arr.  CKildrtfl*s  Souqs . Buys 

4.50 

MEMORIES  OF  STEPHEN  FOSTER,  Selection . 

. . .  Holmes 

2.50 

COLUMIlA,  Sal.  Patriotic  Songs . 

4M 

NEW  DAWN  Ovartura . 

. . . .  RussaN 

3J)0 

CRUSAOEKS  OF  LIIERTY  Ovartura . 

3.00 

OLD  TIME  FAVORITES,  Sal.  American  Songs . 

. . . Barnard 

4.00 

DAPHNIS  Ovartura  . 

4.50 

PANORAMA  Ovartura  . 

.  Barnhouse 

250 

ENCHANTED  NIGHT.  Waltsas . 

2.00 

POMONA  Overture  . 

. . .  Holmes 

3.00 

EVENING  IDYLS  Descriptive  Ovartura... 

2.00 

PREMIER  Ovartura  . 

150 

FESTIVAL  OVERTURE  IN  F . 

5.00 

PRINCE  CHARMING  SaUction . 

155 

FINALE  Ovartura  . 

3J0 

PRINCESS  OF  INDIA  Ovartura . 

250 

FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH  Overture . 

4.50 

RIENZI  Ovqrfurt  . WAqii«f-Sr«b#l 

5.00 

GOLDEN  DRAGON  Ovartura . 

4.50 

SAFARI  Ovartura  . 

...  Holmes 

350 

IN  SPRINGTIME  Overture . 

.  .Goldmark-Grabal 

5.00 

SAUCY  SUSAN,  Humorous  Fant.  on  0.  Susanna. 

350 

IRON  COUNT  Overture  (Easy) . 

1.50 

SKY  PILOT  Ovartura  . 

. . .  Laurens 

2.00 

USHA  Ovartura  . 

3.00 

SPICK  B  SPAN  Ovartura . 

2.00 

LUDOVIC  Ovartura  . 

. . .  Harold-Guantial 

5.50 

TROJAN  PRINCE.  Ovartura . 

. . .  Holmes 

3.50 

Novetfy  and  Encore  Numbers 

A  MUSICAL  DERATE . 

IJ5 

LA  PALOMA,  Spanish  Saranada . Yradiar-Barnard 

1.00 

A  NIGHT  IN  JUNE,  Saranada . 

.75 

MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  NILE.  Valsa  Oriental..:. 

155 

ANTICS  OF  THE  OLD  GRAY  MARE. . . . 

.75 

MOURNFUL  MAGGIE,  Trombone  Laugh . 

.75 

B  lULL  IN  A  CHINA  SHOP.  Trombone  Char . Holmes 

IJ5 

MY  GRANDFATHER'S  CLOCK.  Descriptive . 

. . .  Amsdan 

2.00 

B  CAPRICIOUS  tUHERFLY,  Morcaau . 

IJ5 

PEER  GYNrS  NIGHTMARE . 

. . . .  Buchtal 

150 

B  CASTILLIA,  lolaro  . 

.75 

PEP,  Characteristic  . 

. . .  Amsdan 

.75 

B  EL  QUERIDO  GAYO,  Soanish  Fandango 

3.50 

SO  THIS  IS  DVORAK . 

. . . .  Buchtal 

1.50 

1  IN  A  MOONLIT  GARDEN.  Intarmano... 

2.00 

TROMBONE  BLUES . 

.75 

1  INTERMEZZO  GAVOHE  . 

2.00 

TWILIGHT  FANCIES.  Entra  Act . 

. .  Schminke 

1.50 

f 

Parade,  Field  end  Concert  Marches 

ADORATION — Intro.  America  The  Beautiful . Woods 

1.50 

MARCH  OF  TIME  No.  2 . 

. .  Richards 

1.75 

BARNUM  B  BAILEY'S  FAVORITE . 

.75 

MEMPHIS  THE  MAJESTIC . 

.  Alasander 

.75 

CALL  TO  VICTORY . 

1.00 

MESSENGER  . 

.  Barnhouse 

.75 

COLOSSUS  OF  COLUMBIA . 

.75 

PAN  AMERICAN  . 

. King 

1.00 

CYRUS  THE  GREAT  . 

.75 

PONDEROSO  . 

.75 

EMBLEM  OF  UNITY . 

1.75 

PROUDLY  WE  HAIL . 

1.50 

E  PLURIBUS  UNUM . 

.75 

QUALITY  PLUS  . 

.75 

FROM  TROPIC  TO  TROPIC . 

.75 

ROYAL  DECREE  . 

. . . .  English 

.75 

GALLANT  MARINES  . 

1.00 

SONS  OF  THE  DESERT . 

.75 

GENTRY'S  TRIUMPHAL . 

.75 

SOUTHERNER  . 

.  Alasander 

.75 

HAIL  AMERICA — Intro.  Patriotic  Airs... 

.75 

STRATOLINER  . 

...  Holmes 

1.50 

,  HEROIC . 

1.25 

34TH  DIVISION  . 

. Latay 

.75 

HOSTS  OF  FREEDOM . 

.75 

THUMBS  UP  UAA . 

. King 

1.00 

1  HUNTRESS  . 

.75 

TROMBONES  ON  PARADE . 

.75 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR . 

.75 

UNITED  NATIONS  . 

1.00 

KIEFER'S  SPECIAL . 

.75 

VICTORY  PARADE  . . 

.75 

MARCH  OF  TIME  No.  1 . 

1.25 

WORTHY  SONS  OF  AMERICA . 

. Barnhouse 

.75  ' 

THESE  FAMOUS  MARCH  FOLIOS  SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  BAND  LIBRARY 

Price  Each  Part  35c. 

Published  for  Band  Only. 

34  Ofh«r  S«f>  of  Boob  for  Bond  and  Orchestra  from  which  to  choose  •  Send  for  complete  Catalog. 


AMSDEN'S  PRACTICE  DUETS 

TIitt  fin*  dy«t  c«ll«criofi,  orij^MlIy  pyblitlwd  for  Comoft  only, 
h  now  nvoiUblo  in  tho  lou  Ciof.  Tonchor*  plnyinq  Comot  moy 
now  pUy  alono  wHti  tlioir  Trombono  and  larifona  pupilt,  wHli 
aHfcar  takinf  fna  load. 

_ Ei^ar  claf,  farf  I,  tl-00.  Complafa  $2.50 _ 


CLAY  SMITH  SOLO  BOOK 

U«ad  and  andortad  by  Amorica't  batf  Taachart,  fkit  famous  col- 
lacfion,  now  anhancod  by  tba  addition  of  fkrao  now  solos, 
contains  a  wealth  of  oitra  9ood  matarial  for  Comot,  Trombone 
or  baritone. 

Solo  took  $1.00.  Piano  Aec.  $2.50 _ 


MmUSHUS-  C.  L  BARNHOUSE  CO.  OSKALOOSA,  WWA 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
TO  SEE! 

A$k  Your  DoaUr  or  Writo  for  Affroool  Cofioo 

For  Band.  Orchestra  or  Ensemble 


S^pkMIM 

Theniet 


“Symphonic 

Themes” 

Selected  and  Edited  bj 
Vincent  A.  Hiden 

Too  few  of  our  acbool  children  rub 
elbowa  with  the  great  moaical  maa- 
tera  in  a  manner  that  "carriea  over” 
to  adult  cultural  valuea. 
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CnCAOO.  UDIOIS 
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Here  are  eaay  and  authentic  ezcerpta  from  the  major  worka 
of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Liait,  Brahma,  Humper¬ 
dinck,  Tachaikowaky,  Grieg,  Sibeliua,  and  Dvorak  com¬ 
piled  for  independent  program  material  or  for  atudy  with 
recorda.  The  fundamental  four- part  harmoniea  are  retained 
intact  and  by  the  indicated  aaaignment  of  parta,  proper  bal¬ 
ance  may  be  obtained  for  uae  by  band,  orcheatra,  or  amaller 
enaemblea. 

All  inatrumenta,  each  SOc 
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Hints  On 

ACCOMPANYING 

By  Lewis  Belmore 

Vic«>PrM.,  Th«  American  Arrith  Protaefiva  Au'n. 

•  N#w  York  Ci4y 


•  IN  RICHARD  WAGNER’S  "MY 
LIFE"  WE  READ  that  he  (Wagner) 
inrited  Schott,  the  Mualc  Publiaher, 
to  come  to  Zurich,  when  he  was  in 
exile,  to  hear  parts  of  Lohengrin.  "I 
win  sing  it,”  stated  Wagner,  "and 
Llsst  will  plajr  the  piano.” 

In  Wagner's  Toluminous  correspond¬ 
ence  and  writings  we  find  reference 
and  praise  of  only  three  pianists,  Llsst, 
Von  Bulow  and  Saint  Saens,  the  lat¬ 
ter  then  a  young  man.  Wagner,  like 
many  others  down  through  the  years, 
realised  the  importance  of  good  ac¬ 
companiment,  and,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  given  to  praise,  did 
single  out  the  good  accompanist  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  case  of  Wagner, 
the  Master  would  not  intrust  his 
works  to  the  careless,  half-trained,  in¬ 
competent  pianist  who  had  failed  to 
master  the  art  of  accompanying.  And 
Make  No  Miatake  About  It— It  it  an 
Art  and  One  Worth  Maatering. 

For  the  student  or  the  professional 
pianist  who  is  interested  in  perfecting 
his  art,  I  will  set  down  the  slmiile, 
yet  Important  fundamentals  necessary 
to  acquire  the  technique  for  successful 
accompanying. 

When  one  begins  to  play  to  piano, 
there  oi>ena  up  before  him  not  only 
piano  literature,  hut  also  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  entire  musical  world.  It 
is  the  moat  natural  thing  in  the  world 
for  a  pianist,  when  he  reaches  the 
stage  of  playing  third  or  fourth  grade 
material,  to  want  to  accompany  a 
singer  or  instrumentalist,  or  perhaps 
to  start  playing  in  a  small  ensemble. 
Whatever  the  capacity  is,  or  what¬ 
ever  channel  it  takes,  the  pianist  is 
then  called  an  accompanist. 

It  is  at  this  early  stage  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  that  the  embryo  accompanist  falls 
into  many  musical  errors,  so  to  speak, 
that  are  hard  to  overcome  as  time  goes 
on  and  frequently  remain  with  him 
during  his  entire  career.  The  serious, 
conscientious  artist  will  avoid  these 
pitfalls  by  observing  the  simple  rules 
followed  by  the  great  artists  of  all 
time. 

There  Is  a  dearth  of  good  accom¬ 
panists  in  the  musical  Held  due  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  constitutes  an  accompanist.  What 
special  knowledge  is  required  of  a  pi¬ 


anist,  for  him  to  accompany  in  any 
form? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  accom¬ 
panying  is  really  quite  simple,  once 
the  pianist  understands  and  masters  a 
few  fundamental  requirements  under¬ 
lying  the  art  of  accompanying.  These 
are  several  in  number  and  should  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  serious 
student  or  professional  musician. 

First:  The  pianist  must  know  bis 
instrument  thoroughly,  not  the  mere 
key-board,  but  should  be  able  to  play 
that  keyboard  without  looking  at  it. 
Oh  yes,  every  student  has  been  told 
that  time  and  again  but  it  bears  re¬ 
peating.  During  twenty-five  years  of 
active  experience  in  the  musical  field, 
this  writer  came  across  many  musi¬ 
cians  who  stole  an  occasional  peep  at 
t)ie  key-board. 

The  pianist  must  know  not  only  the 
technique  of  the  piano — the  correct  po¬ 
sition  of  the  hands — correct  pedaling, 
and  how  to  produce  tone  by  the  hands 
and  pedals,  theory,  keys,  phrasing,  and 
keyboard  harmony,  and  the  general 
style  of  the  composition  being  ren¬ 
dered,  but  it  is  also  essential  to  be  a 
fairly  good  sight  reader,  have  a  good 
ear  (being  able  to  distinguish  pitch,  at 
leaat),  and  be  able  to  quickly  and 
clearly  detect  any  musical  mistakes  a 
soloist  may  make.  For  an  accompanist 
can  either  make  or  break  a  soloist,  by 
the  way  an  accompaniment  is  played. 

It  is  also  very  helpful  to  each  if  the 
accompanist  is  able  to  read  the  staff 
the  soloist  is  using.  This  writer  al¬ 
ways  insisted  on  engaging  only  those 
accompanists  who  could  read  the  aolo- 
ist's  staff.  Furthermore,  an  accompa¬ 
nist  should  be  familiar  with  the  com¬ 
position  being  rendered,  knowing  the 
places  of  repetition  of  all  themes 
(whether  they  are  written  or  a  rei>eat 
mark  is  used)  and  the  general  outline 
of  the  work,  that  any  slight  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  soloist  can  be  in¬ 
stantly  heard  and  covered  up,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  by  the  accompanist  before  the 
audience  becomes  aware  of  it. 

An  accompanist  must  be  prepared  at 
all  times  for  all  emergencies;  he  must 
use  his  imagination  and  his  intelli¬ 
gence  and  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
for  any  mistake  leat  In  so  doing  he 
ruin  the  performance  of  a  tempera¬ 


mental  soloist. 

We  are  none  of  us  infallible,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  best 
trained  opera  singers  have  been  known 
to  make  mistakes  in  the  score  at 
times.  These  latter,  however,  have 
been  so  cleverly  blotted  out  by  the 
orchestra  leader  that  the  audience  was 
not  aware  of  same. 

Singers,  especially,  are  quite  apt  to 
anticipate  beats,  and  not  to  hold  meas¬ 
ures  or  notes  long  enough.  A  lapse  of 
memory  may  occur  occaalonally  to 
anyone,  no  matter  how  line  a  musician 
he  or  she  may  be — but  that  does  not 
excuse  the  accompanist.  He  must  be 
prepared  and  ready  for  all  emergen¬ 
cies. 

Although  It  is  not  necessary  for  all 
accompanists  to  transpose  to  accom¬ 
pany  most  singers,  nevertheless  it  is 
very  Important  for  them  to  know  how 
to  do  so  if  they  are  called  upon  to  do 
studio  work  at  any  time.  Transposing 
does  aid  an  accompanist  materially 
and  shows  up  his  musicianship. 

Last,  and  of  equal  importance,  the 
tone  of  the  piano  should  never  predom¬ 
inate  above  the  soloist — one  of  the 
glaring  errors  of  the  embryo  accom¬ 
panist  and  many  professional  musi¬ 
cians. 

There  should  be  as  much  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  emotional  interpretation  on 
the  part  of  .the  accompanist  as  that  of 
the  singer.  Both  should  be  a  coordi¬ 
nated  whole.  If  you  become  a  profes¬ 
sional  musician  you  will  And  it  highly 
profitable  to  be  known  as  a  good  ac¬ 
companist.  • 

If  you're  a  student,  think  of  all  the 
fun  you  will  derive  from  accompany¬ 
ing  at  school,  college,  in  your  home  or 
in  public  places.  A  little  additional 
practice  dally,  attention  to  detail,  and 
application  to  your  studies  will  make 
you  quite  proficient  in  a  short  time. 

No  less  an  authority  that  the  noted 
conductor,  composer,  and  teacher.  Dr. 
Walter  Damrosch,  advocates  that  his 
radio  audience  of  young  people  and  stu¬ 
dents  everywhere  do  Just  that. 

The  field  for  good  accompanists  is 
unlimited — it's  wide  open  and  the  re¬ 
muneration  is  worth  the  little  extra 
effort  you  expend  in  becoming  thor¬ 
oughly  qualified. 


tOUUAIlON 


TIm  ElUiart  MMnicip*!  I«nd  it  tradHioMi  flewar  af  tKa  inttramaat  cHy.  H  kat 
tka  advaalaga  of  maay  aicallant  mvticiaat  wko  ara  comaiarcialty  aiaaciatad  witk 
tka  indHttrv,  but  it  took  tka  tantitiva  kandt  of  Sckool  Mutic  Diractor  David  Hu9kat, 
to  bria9  tka  antarprita  iato  fuH  bloom.  k4aay  muticiaat  of  tka  9roup  ara  aow 
taaior  and  9raduata  ElUiart  Hi9k  Sckool  land  mambart. 


How  ONE 

School  Bandmaster  Doubles 
as  MUNICIPAL  Band  Leader 


Opens  Opportunity  to  Graduate  School  Musicians 


•  WHEN  THE  BAND  INSTRUMENT 
BUSINESS  WAS  ESTABLISHING  IT¬ 
SELF  In  Elkhart,  Indiana,  two  gen¬ 
erations  ago,  one  of  the  factories 
organised  the  Trumpet  Notes  band 
from  musician-employees.  Over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years  that  band  became  widely 
known,  and  as  an  institution-supported 
organisation  it  escaped  the  financial 
problems  that  beset  Independent 
bands.  Eventually,  however,  the  band's 
connection  with  the  Industry  became 
more  and  more  remote,  and  finally 
was  severed  entirely.  There  followed 
a  series  of  sporadic  attempts  to  main¬ 
tain  bands  to  represent  the  city,  but 
they  suffered  from  the  same  handi¬ 
cap  that  burdens  bands  in  all  moder¬ 
ately  sised  towns — lack  of  regular, 
stable  financial  support. 

Any  bandman  could  diagnose  the 
city’s  band  troubles,  but  it  remained 
for  Fred  Waters  of  Elkhart,  long  a 
director  of  touring  bands  and  com¬ 
poser  of  many  fine  marches,  to  develop 
a  cure.  It  was  while  he  was  president 
of  the  Indiana  Bandmasters  associa¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Waters  caused  to  be 
introduced,  and  lobbied  through  the 
Indiana  legislature,  a  bill  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  If  five  per  cent  of  the 


By  Les  Waddington, 
President 

Elkhart,  Indiana,  Municipal  Band 

registered  voters  of  any  municipality 
so  petitioned,  a  referendum  should  be 
conducted  at  any  regular  election 
authorizing  collection  of  a  tax  levy  for 
support  of  a  municipal  musiclal  organi¬ 
sation.  ^ 

That  was  in  1929.  But  it  was  not 
until  1938  that  the  city  of  Elkhart 
had  a  chance  to  give  the  law  local 
effect.  The  chance  ultimately  came 
because  of  the  Initial  work  of  a  quite 
spontaneously  organised  committee 
consisting  of  Charles  Towsley,  W.  E. 
WyatL  and  8.  C.  Boyland.  These 
men  could  truly  be  called  veteran  band 
men,  because  they  had  been  identified 
with  practically  every  instrumental 
musical  organisation  the  city  had  had 
for  30  years. 

That  the  Band  Instrument  City  of 
the  World  no  longer  could  boast  a 
fine  band  was  a  source  of  chagrin  to 
these  men,  so  they  began  a  modest 
survey  to  see  what  the  possibilities 
might  be  for  reviving  civic  music. 
The  word  spread  to  other  old  band 
men.  homesick  for  a  place  to  play,  and 
from  their  work,  and  from  conferences 


with  civic-minded  persons,  there  re¬ 
sulted  a  cltisens’  committee,  composed 
of  members  of  service  clubs  and  other 
community  organisations. 

Several  things  began  to  happen  at 
about  the  same  time. 

A  group  of  some  40  musicians  or¬ 
ganised  themselves,  chose  Mlibnm  A. 
McKay  director,  and  began  rehearsing. 
The  bandmen's  and  citlxens’  commit¬ 
tees  thought  the  time  ripe,  and  began 
circulating  the  petitions  required  by 
law.  The  embryo  band  had  progressed 
to  the  point  that  it  was  invited  by  the 
local  American  Legion  poet  to  provide 
the  musical  background  for  an  annual 
field  program  and  fireworks  display  on 
July  4,  1938.  That  was  the  first  public 
appearance  of  the  Elkhart  Municipal 
Band.  The  Legion  made  a  cash  dona¬ 
tion,  which  went  entirely  into  purchase 
of  a  library,  none  of  the  money  going 
to  the  bandmen  as  pay. 

The  reception  given  the  band  at  this 
celebration  encouraged  the  members 
to  further  efforts  to  sell  themselves 
as  an  organisation  and  to  present  their 
own  case.  A  series  of  park  concerts 
was  arranged,  during  which  the  peti¬ 
tions  were  circulated  among  audiences 
made  responsive  by  the  concerts  they 
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were  hearing.  And  the  Hats  of  names 
grew  long. 

On  the  eve  of  the  referendnm.  In  the 
(all  of  1M8.  the  band  broadcast  a 
concert  from  radio  station  WTRC  in 
Elkhart,  with  a  local  newspaper  man 
interpolating  a  talk  urging  support  of 
the  proposal  stated  in  the  referendum. 

The  proposal  was  adopted  by  a  big 
majority. 

But  the  members  of  the  band  played 
for  two  years  without  pay.  because 
even  after  the  tax  levy  had  been 
authorised,  there  was  a  lag  before 
the  taxes  could  be  collected. 

Mr.  McKay  came  to  one  of  the  city’s 
musical  instrument  factories  as  an 
executiTe,  with  a  record  of  having 
successfully  organized  municipal  bands 
in  Iowa,  under  a  law  similar  to  In¬ 
diana’s.  His  musical  and  organizational 
ability,  and  his  enthusiasm,  did  much 
to  keep  the  musicians  together  during 
their  period  of  financial  drouth. 

Early  in  1939  the  band  wished  to 
present  itself  in  an  Indoor  concert, 
but  as  it  had  not  yet  benefited  from 
tax  collections,  it  had  no  treasury  from 
which  to  rent  an  auditorium.  The 
Stndebaker  Male  chorus  of  South  Bend 
had  a  similar  ambition,  so  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  two  stage  a  Joint 
concert  was  taken  before  the  Elkhart 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Chamber 
underwrote  the  concert,  and  it  went 
into  the  records  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  indoor  entertainments  in 
the  city’s  history. 

Under  the  authority  granted  by  the 
referendum,  the  Elkhart  city  council 
made  the  Indiana  band  law  effective, 
and  authorised  Inclusion  in  the  munic¬ 
ipal  budget  of  a  tax  levy  of  two  cents 
per  $100  of  assessed  valuation  of  prop¬ 
erty.  This  nets  about  $7,000  annually, 
and  constitutes  the  sole  treasury  from 
which  the  band  arranges  Its  own 
budget  for  library  and  eijulpment, 
headquarters  rent  and  musicians’  pay. 
Each  year  the  contract  is  renewed 
between  the  city  administration  and 
the  band,  providing  for  a  series  of 
weekly  summer  concerts  in  the  parks, 
and  three  or  four  winter  concerts  in 
the  Elkhart  High  school  auditorium, 
the  band  being  paid  a  set  amount  for 
each  such  appearance.  As  these  costs 
are  met  from  taxes,  the  concerts  are, 
of  course,  free  to  the  public.  Included 
in  the  budget  is  pay  for  attendance 
at  rehearsals,  reducing  that  problem 
to  a  minimum. 

The  band  has  sought  to  balance 
entertainment  and  quality  in  its  con¬ 
cert  programs,  varying  classics  and 
standard  selections  with  popular  music 
and  novelties  that  have  crowd  appeal. 
In  addition,  it  has  presented  such 
guest  conductors  as  Henry  Fillmore 
and  Dr.  Frank  Simon,  instrumental  and 
vocal  artists  both  from  within  and 


outside  its  own  membership,  opera 
singers,  dancers  and  jugglers.  It  has 
always  arranged  a  specialty  or  nov¬ 
elty  to  fit  a  special  occasion. 

Two  innovations  marked  the  1943 
summer  programs.  First  was  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  each  concert  to  some  civic 
or  community  enterprise,  such  as  the 
Boy  Scouts,  organized  labor,  or  war 
bond  drives.  'The  Chicago  naval  re¬ 
cruiting  district  sent  Elnslgn  Helen 
McCabe  to  speak  on  one  program, 
with  a  consequent  spurt  in  Wave 
enlistments  from  the  city. 

The  other  Innovation  was  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  commentator,  who  prepares 
interpretive  summaries  of  the  less 
familiar  selections  and  generally  acts 
as  m.c.  (or  the  programs. 

The  Elkhart  Park  Board,  which  has 
worked  steadily  to  build  up  the  parks 
for  the  benefit  of  a  public  kept  at 
home  by  wartime  travel  restrictions, 
has  been  enthusiastically  co-operative 
in  preparing  the  best  settings  possible 
for  the  outdoor  concerts. 

When  the  demands  of  war  work  and 
the  armed  forces  began  draining  away 
the  men  musicians,  women  were  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  personnel  now  Includes 
four  directors  of  high  school  bands, 
former  professionals  who  now  make 
music  their  avocation,  stenographers, 
typists,  housewives,  industrial  execu¬ 
tives. 

Its  present  director  is  David  Hughes, 
instrumental  music  supervisor  in  the 
Elkhart  city  schools,  whose  high 
school  bands  and  orchestras  for  many 
years  have  placed  In  the  first  division 
in  national  competitions.  Associate 
directors  are  Joe  Berryman,  former 


Dss  to  tbs  paper  zhortsqs  we  are 
crHieaHy  limlHd  in  the  number  «( 
new  tubtcriptiont  we  can  accept.  In 
tact,  we  are  accepting  new  tubacrip- 
tioni  only  at  the  eld  onet  aipire  and 
are  not  renewed,  thereby  creating  a 
vacancy. 

Naturahy  we  want  to  give  old  tub* 
tcribert  every  opportunity  to  renew 
their  tubtcription  before  telling  out 
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their  filet  complete. 

If  you  with  to  renew  your  tubtcrip- 
tien,  will  you  pleate  do  to  right  away 
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You  can  tee  from  the  above  why  it 
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hold  your  renewal  open  for  two  weokt 
only.  We  are  ture  you  won't  want 
to  mitt  the  marvelout  new  featuret 
planned. 

The  School  Mutician. 


professional  musician  and  composer, 
and  Kenneth  D.  Long,  former  school 
band  director  and  former  professional 
musician. 

Its  officers  are:  President,  Lester 
Waddington,  former  professional  mu¬ 
sician,  now  a  research  engineer  in  a 
band  instrument  factory;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Clinton  Loop,  former  professional 
musician,  now  director  of  the  Clay 
Township  High  School  band  in  St. 
Joseph  county,  Indiana;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Reginald  Andrews,  office 
worker  in  a  band  instrument  factory 
and  dance  band  musician. 

Of  the  original  41  charter  members, 
13  are  still  in  the  band. 


The  Otwege,  New  York,  Nblk  School  Auditorium  wets’t  big  osough  to  hold  tho 
•normouc  crowd  that  cam#  to  hoar  this  tiity-ono  pioca  Sosior  Band  in  thair  Annual 
Spring  Concert.  They  are  praparing  for  a  half-hour  broadcast  over  a  neighborhood 
radio  station  and  era  doing  a  swell  job  in  the  war  effort  of  thair  community.  Edwin 
Cook  is  Bandmaster. 


Colotne,  Bo.  Dak. — Lemons  will  be  given 
this  summer  to  band  students,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  a  summer  band  will  be 
organised  under  the  direction  of  Gall 
Flint.  Prospective  high  school  freshmen 
are  invited  to  start  lessons  this  summer, 
so  they  will  have  an  early  start  towards 


membership  In  the  band.  The  senior  band 
will  lose  six  by  graduation  this  spring, 
but  will  gain  20  to  26  from  the  junior 
band  this  fall.  Get  in  touch  with  Director 
Galt  Flint  at  the  Colome  Times  office  If 
you  wish  to  join  this  organisation. 
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Uncle  Bert  Martin,  the  Man  Who  Discovered  Him,  Tells  Some 
Tall  Tales  of  the  Early  Career  of 


Arthur  Pryor 

By  Curtis  H.  Larkin,  Long  Branch,  N.  /• 


•  ‘‘UNCLE”  BERT  MARTIN,  the  old 
showman  who  first  Introduced  the  late 
Arthur  Pryor  to  the  public,  was  bom 
at  Murmount,  now  Culrer,  Indiana, 
August  14,  1869,  but  four  years  later 
his  family  moved  to  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
where  he  was  reared. 

When  be  was  sixteen  years  old,  he 
Joined  his  first  travelling  company  of 
show  people  known  as  “The  Dan  and 
Josie  Morris  Sullivan’s  Mirror  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  Great  Britain  on  Canvas.” 
With  this  company  be  travelled  west, 
playing  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
every  city  and  hamlet  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Mr.  Martin  vividly  recalls  play¬ 
ing  in  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre  and 
staying  at  the  Valley  Hotel.  Other 
memories  of  Salt  Lake  City  at  that 
time  Include  an  Impressive  meeting  in 
the  assembly  hall,  playing  the  great 
organ  there,  seeing  the  Salt  Lake  Lat¬ 
ter  Day  Saints  Temple  when  under 
construction,  and  conversing  with  the 
stage  carpenter. 

Then  came  years  of  working  and 
travelling  with  show  companies,  sing¬ 
ing  ballads,  and  lecturing  in  “medicine 
shows,”  vaudeville,  tent  theatres,  and 
opera  houses  all  over  the  United  States. 
It  was  not  long  until  Bert  Martin  rose 
to  be  booker  and  manager  of  such 
companies  and  circuits.  One  eventful 
show  trip  took  him  to  Nome,  Alaska, 
where  he  played  for  several  weeks, 
catching  the  last  boat  out,  calling  at 
Dutch  Harbor,  and  seeing  his  ship 
nearly  sink  in  the  ice  fioes, 

"Uncle”  Bert’s  wife,  “Aunty  Dora 
Mae”  who  was  born  Dora  Mae  Chat- 
field,  and  whom  he  married  in  Omaha 
in  1899,  is  a  charming  and  well-pre¬ 
served  woman  who  was  eighty  years 
old  on  January  28,  1944.  In  the  accom¬ 
panying  photograph  of  the  couple  our 
readers  will  notice  a  gold  nugget  watch 
chain  worn  by  "Uncle”  Bert  over  his 
vest.  Here  is  what  he  writes  concern¬ 
ing  his  ownership  of  it: 

"I  was  in  Nome,  Alaska,  for  eighteen 
weeks  during  the  summer  of  1901,  I 
was  showing  motion  pictures  and  sing¬ 
ing  Illustrated  songs  in  the  Hub 
Saloon.  I  went  up  there  on  a  contract 
from  Deadwood,  South  Dakota,  at 
1150.00  per  week.  I  was  there  Just 


eighteen  weeks  and  four  days.  It 
seems  that  almost  every  one  had  either 
a  watch  chain  or  some  kind  of  Jewelry 
they  were  wearing.  So  one  day  a  friend 
of  mine  came  in  from  Anvil  Creek 
where  he  had  been  mining  nuggets  of 
gold.  He  was  the  ez-State  mining 
agent  of  South  Dakota,  and  was  so 
surprised  to  see  me  way  up  there.  He 
pulled  from  his  pockets  two  nugget 
pokes,  or  pocket  bags,  then  threw  them 
on  the  roulette  table  and  told  me  to 
pick  out  enough  nuggets  to  make  me 
a  watch  chain,  which  I  did,  and  then 
had  the  nuggets  set  up  as  yon  see. 
’The  chain  is  valued  at  1160.00.  I  wore 
it  for  years,  but  now  it  is  a  little  too 
•goody’  for  me.” 

Another  extremely  interesting  ad¬ 
venture  in  the  show  business  was  with 
Mrs.  Tom  Thumb,  Major  Newell,  Baron 
Little  Finger,  and  the  baron’s  brother. 
Count  Magra.  Mr.  Martin  travelled  for 
some  time  with  this  company  of  mid¬ 
gets,  helped  Count  Magra  choose  a 
wedding  ring  for  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb, 
and  enjoyed  the  champagne  supper 
celebrating  the  engagement  of  these 
two.  He  treasures  letters  from  these 
midgets,  with  whom  he  corresponded 
for  years.  Says  "Uncle  Bert”:  “Every 
time  I  think  of  New  Jersey,  it  takes 
me  way  back  to  October.  1884,  when 
I  Joined  the  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb  Show  at 
Newark  for  one  week  at  the  Library 
Hall.  The  little  Peeper  in  the  show 
was  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb:  Tom  died  in 
188S.  We  played  several  cities  in  New 
Jersey,  then  went  up  to  Connecticut, 
closing  the  short  season  at  Bridgeport 
on  December  23rd  and  24tb,  1884.” 

Finally  operating  his  own  show,  the 
"Eden  Musee,”  at  St  Joseph.  Missouri, 
he  had  the  distinct  honor  of  discover¬ 
ing  through  his  amateur  programs,  and 
giving  a  start  to  Arthur  Pryor,  world- 
famous  trombone  soloist  and  band¬ 
master.  Another  celebrity  who  was 
given  her  first  legitimate  show  engage¬ 
ment  by  Bert  Martin  in  his  Eden 
Musee  was  Alice  Nielsen,  who  finally 
sang  before  King  Eldward  VII  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  became  a  prima  donna  of  the 
Boston  Opera  Company.  Dave  Mont¬ 
gomery,  who  became  a  partner  to  Fred 
Stone  in  his  famous  black-face  song 

• 


and  dance  numbers  and  who  created 
the  straw  man  in  “The  Wizard  of  Oz.” 
had  his  start  in  Mr.  Martin’s  amateur 
program  at  St.  Joseph.  We  shall  let 
"Uncle  Bert”  relate  the  story  of  young 
Arthur  Pryor,  as  he  writes: 

"I  recall  the  beginning  of  Arthur 
Pryor’s  career  at  my  old  Elden  Musee 
Theatre  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  way 
back  when  he  was  about  17  or  18  years 
old.  (’This  was  about  1887-1888;  Pryor 
having  been  born  September  22,  1870.) 

I  always  believed  in  "Amateur  Nights” 
each  week,  so  along  with  others.  I 
recall  Arthur  Pryor  and  his  Slide 
Trombone  solos.  ’The  prize  each  night 
then  was  a  Ten  Dollar  Gold  Piece. 

“It  seems  that  Arthur  always  man¬ 
aged  to  win  the  prize,  so  I  had  to  tell 
him  he  could  go  on  amateur  nights — 
every  Friday — but  that  h^  was  not  to 
compete  for  the  prise — and  the  audi¬ 
ences  were  also  informed  of  this,  be¬ 
cause  winning  the  prise  each  Friday  , 
night  discouraged  the  other  amateurs, 
so  that  the  number  of  applicants  soon 
dwindled  down.  Arthur  understood 
perfectly. 

"’This  new  arrangement  proved  satis¬ 
factory,  and  Arthur  was  willing  to  go 
on  Just  for  the  experience.  He  was  a 
fine  young  man,  anyway,  and  under¬ 
stood  maitters.  He  was  about  17,  then. 
One  Monday  morning  the  new  vaude¬ 
ville  show  performers  were  anxiously 
waiting  to  rehearse  for  the  week,  but 
no  piano  player  showed  up.  I  was 
surely  worried:  for  I  knew  of  no  one 
else  in  St.  Joe  I  could  get  to  handle  the 
show. 

"I  stood  out  in  front  of  the  lobby. 
My  face  must  have  shown  how  I  was 
really  worrying;  for  two  young  men 
came  along,  and  they  said  to  me.  ‘Why, 
what  is  the  trouble — you  look  awfully 
worried?*  ‘Yes,’  I  said,  *my  pianist 
hasn’t  showed  up  for  rehearsal — and  I 
have  an  expensive  vaudeville  show  on 
for  the  week.’ 

“  ‘Well,’  said  one  of  the  boys,  ‘why 
don’t  you  get  Arthur  Pryor?’  Said  I, 
‘Why,  can  Art  play  the  piano?’  ‘Why,’ 
they  said,  ‘he  can  chew  it  up.’  Then  I 
said,  ‘For  goodness’  sake,  go  tell  him 
I  want  to  see  him,  but  don’t  tell  him 
what  for.’  They  found  Arthur  and  he 
came  to  the  theatre. 


"Bnt  when  I  told  him  what  was  the 
matter,  and  asked  him  to  play  piano 
for  the  show,  he  balked.  I  had  to 
almost  get  down  on  my  knees  and  beg 
him  to  try  and  do  this  for  me.  He 
finally  consented.  He  was  quite  hash¬ 
ful.  you  see.  Well,  sure  enough,  he 
showed  me  that  he  could  almost  eat 
that  piano,  as  the  kids  had  said,  so  he 
got  the  Joh. 

“Then  one  morning  there  was  a  ter- 
ribie  blissard  and  the  sidewalks  were 
covered  with  three  feet  of  snow.  I 
received  a  telephone  call  that  there 
were  four  stranded  show  people  at  the 
hotel  who  wanted  me  to  come  up  and 
see  them,  so  I  went  over.  Th«y  had 
been  out  in  Nebraska  towns,  putting 
on  operettas,  but  so  many  bllszards 
bad  come  along  that  they  had  to  quit, 
and — to  use  a  show  expression — ‘they 
gave  the  railroad  agent  the  checks  on 
their  trunks  for  tickets’  to  St.  Joe,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  I  could  use  them 
in  operettas.  There  were  two  women 
and  two  men — soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and 
basso  profundo. 

“I  asked  them  what  they  could  do.  They 
said  they  would  put  on  "Penelope." 
“Well,"  I  said,  “you  must  understand.  If 
I  alve  you  next  week,  do  you  think  your 
voices  can  hold  out,  as  I  give  6  shows  each 
day — t(-minute  shows — but  on  Fridays  8 
shows,  being  Ladies’  Souvenir  DayT' 
“Yes,"  they  said,  “we  can  do  IL"  Then 
they  asked  me  If  I  had  a  good  pianist. 
"Tea,"  I  said,  “he  can  chew  It  up.”  I 
asked  them,  “How  much  do  you  want  for 
next  week?"  They  said,  “f  ISO. 00.”  I  said, 
“O.  K.”  Then  they  asked  me  to  get  their 
trunks  from  the  depot  and  pay  for  their 
tickets,  which  I  did. 

“I  kept  them  for  two  weeks,  and  as_  I 
was  the  booker  for  the  Wonderland  In 
Denver  and  the  Wonderland  in  Salt  lAke 
City,  I  then  booked  them  over  those  towns. 
Well,  Arthur  kind  of  liked  the  soprano, 
and  after  they  ha<I  gone  to  Denver,  he 
asked  me  to  book  him  over  the  circuit, 
which  Included  Omaha,  Lincoln,  Denver, 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  as  a  trombone 
soloist.  I  tried  my  best  to  discourage  him. 

“The  limit  then  was  $15  a  week  for  a 
pianist  In  the  theatorium.  I  offered  him 
$20,  then  $26,  to  stay  home,  but  by  this 
time  he  "had  the  bug.”  So  I  finally  got 
another  pianist  In  his  place,  and  then 
booked  him  over  the  entire  circuit.  When 
he  reached  Salt  Lake  City,  the  operetta 
four  were  there. 

“And  let  me  say.  It  was  there  that 
Arthur  first  met  Miss  Maud  Russell,  who 
afterward  In  1895,  became  his  wife. 

“Well,  the  soprano  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  operetta  four  went  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  In  due  time  began  to  appear  in 
the  comic  operas  there.  Finally  she  went 
to  Italy  and  studied  under  the  best  woman 
teacher  in  Italy,  and  when  she  had  fin¬ 
ished  her  studies  In  Italian  operas,  she 
came  back  to  America  and  was  engaged 
by  the  Boston  Grand  Opera  Company  as 
their  prima  donna.  She  was  none  other 
than  Alice  Nielsen — now  departed. 

“When  Alice  Nielsen  and  Arthur  Pryor 
had  climbed  to  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder, 
the  Boston  Grand  Opera  Company  was 
showing  In  San  Francisco  at  the  same 
time  Sousa's  Band  was  there.  Alice  Niel¬ 
sen  was  the  prima  donna,  and  Arthur 
Pryor  had  also  become  the  world's  cham¬ 
pion  slide  trombone  soloist.  He  was  also 


Sousa's  music  arranger  and  assistant  di¬ 
rector  when  Sousa  was  Indisposed. 

“Arthur  was  so  anxious  to  meet  Alice 
again,  and  by  accident  he  met  her  on  the 
street,  but  when  they  met,  up  went  Alice’s 
nose  in  the  air  —  and  she  passed  poor 
Arthur  up  like  a  cold  potato.  He  told  me 
this  himself. 

“It  surely  cut  him  up,  that  snub,  but  he 
got  even.  He  called  all  the  Italian  chorus 
boys  about  him,  and  told  them  of  the  time 
when  Alice  and  her  little  amateur  com¬ 
pany  came  to  St.  Joe  where  he  was  play¬ 
ing  piano— he  and  she  in  a  dime  museum. 
He  had  his  revenge.  I  learned  later  that 
they  forgave  each  other. 

“Sousa's  Band  was  to  play  at  Tootle’s 
Opera  House  In  St.  Joe.  Please  remem¬ 
ber  that  Arthur  was  born  in  St.  Joe.  His 
father,  Samuel  Pryor,  was  the  director  of 
the  big  band  and  orchestra,  and  Arthur 
had  two  brothers  also  In  the  band — that's 
where  Arthur  got  his  start. 

“I  think  It  was  In  the  winter  of  1895 
that  Sousa's  Band  played  in  St.  Joe.  So 
It  was  decided  to  present  Sousa  with  a 
medal  that  night  and  Arthur  told  his 
father  that  no  one  but  Bert  Martin  could 
make  the  presentation  speech.  So,  at  a 
given  signal  from  Arthur,  after  a  certain 
selection  had  been  played,  I  was  to  come 
upon  the  stage,  but  I  fooled  all  concerned. 
I  made  Arthur’s  father  come  on  with  me. 

"I  thought  the  roof  would  cave  In  when 
that  elite  audience  saw  Arthur’s  father 
and  me  walk  out  on  that  stage.  In  short, 
I  made  my  speech,  Sousa  replied,  and  then 
I  handed  Arthur’s  father  the  medal  whloCi 
he  pinned  on  Sousa's  coat — and  we  de¬ 
parted  from  the  stage  amidst  thunderous 
applause. 

“Everybody  loved  Arthur  —  he  was  a 
good  boy  and  honorable  In  every  respect. 
The  last  time  I  saw  Arthur  was  when  he 


was  still  with  Sousa.  In  August,  1898,  I 
came  up  from  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  to 
St.  Louia  As  I  sat  In  the  hotel  office,  I 
noticeid  a  bill  on  the  wall  —  SOUSA'L 
BAND  AT  PAVILION  MATINEE  TO¬ 
DAY — so  I  went  over  to  the  place. 

"As  I  climbed  up  the  raised  seats, 
Arthur  was  playing  his  solo.  I  sat  oppo¬ 
site,  so  he  could  see  me.  He  recognized 
me,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  third 
selection,  he  laid  his  instrument  on  the 
platform,  crossed  the  sawdust  arena, 
climbed  up  to  where  I  was,  threw  his 
arms  around  me  and  kissed  me— calling 
me  ‘Father,’  because  I  had  given  him  his 
chance  some  years  before  to  be  heard. 
We  both  shed  a  few  tears  while  the  big 
audience  looked  on  and  wondered. 

“Arthur’s  father  was  surely  a  band¬ 
master,  too,  and  had  a  deep  affection  for 
the  members.  He  became  seriously  ill 
and  was  confined  to  his  *bed  for  quite  a 
while.  He  had  left  Instructions  that,  if  he 
should  i>aas  away,  his  band  should  come 
and  play  his  favorite  selection.  Finally 
they  were  sent  for,  and  all  thought  he 
was  dying.  He  rallied — but  in  about  two 
weeks  afterward,  the  band  was  again 
called — and  as  he  was  passing  away,  they 
then  played  his  favorite  selection.” 

The  "Cleveland  depression”  forced  Mr. 
Martin  to  abandon  his  show  in  St.  Joe  and 
to  return  to  ballad  singing  and  lecturing, 
this  time  with  stereopticon  slides  to  Illus¬ 
trate  hb*  songs,  such  as  “Better  Than 
Gold,”  ’’Two  Sweethearts  of  Mine,”  and 
“Two  Little  Blue  Shoes.”  With  these 
songs  on  the  Orpheum — and  other  circuits 
— he  toured  the  United  States  and  made 
his  trip  to  Alaska. 

Having  accumulated  40  Illustrated  songs 
and  8,000  feet  of  silent  moving  picture 
film,  he  started  on  his  own,  to  sing  before 
(Plrsrr  him  $o  page  84) 


How  to  Develop 
INTONATION 
in  the  School  Band 


•  CONSIDERABLE  SKILL  SHOULD 
BE  DEVELOPED  on  the  part  of  wind 
Inatrument  plajrers  in  the  Judgment  of 
pitch.  Numerous  opportunities  should 
be  provided  for  students  to  exercise 
such  judgment  In  terms  of  sharp  and 
/ktt.  FYequent  opportunities  for  this 
practice  arise  in  the  ordinary  rehear¬ 
sal,  and  the  skilful  teacher  will  seise 
upon  many  of  these  to  ask  for  ex¬ 
pression  of  judgment.  Or  if  desired, 
the  teacher  may  easily  develop  situa¬ 
tions  for  such  practice.  One  or  two 
examples  will  sufllce.  Using  a  B-flat 
tuning  bell,  require  each  band  member, 
in  turn,  to  sound  his  tuning  note,  while 
the  remaining  members,  with  eyes 
cloned,  give  a  previously  arranged 
signal  to  indicate  their  judgment.  Such 
signals  might  be  one  linger  raised  for 
•harp,  two  Ungers  for  flat,  and  the 
raised  fist  tor  in  tune.  Practice  of  a 
more  elementary  nature  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  teacher  vocally  matching 
a  given  tone,  say  from  the  piano  or  a 
tuning  bell,  and  then  slightly  flatting, 
sharping,  or  simply  sustaining  the 
pitch  in  tune,  calling  for  expression 
of  judgment  somewhat  in  the  manner 
described  above. 

The  next  logical  step  is  to  give  stu¬ 
dents  practice  in  matching  pitch  vo¬ 
cally.  Many  teachers  would  eliminate 
students  who  have  trouble  at  this  stage, 
but  experience  and  experiment  indicate 
that  such  drastic  action  is  not  fully 
justifled. 

Practice  in  hearing  beats  and  indi¬ 
cating  their  rapidity  should  now  be 
provided.  The  ideal  practice  situation 
can  best  be  provided  with  the  use  of 
the  Dea-Oan-Ometer,  an  instrument 
consisting  of  six  bars  tuned  one  vibra¬ 
tion  apart,  using  the  frequencies  435, 
436,  437,  438,  439,  and  440.  With  this 
equipment,  beats  of  a  steady  speed 
ranging  from  one  to  live  per  second 
may  be  produced.  But  the*  lack  of 
this  Instrument  should  not  prevent 
such  practice.  After  a  little  experi¬ 
menting  in  class  with  instruments  in 
pairs,  beats  suitable  for  this  purpose 
can  be  discovered. 

Many  members  of  school  bands  have 
difficulty  in  repeating  a  given  tone  at 
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the  same  pitch.  Elach  student  should 
practice  reiterating  certain  tones  until 
he  develops  the  ability  of  attacking 
with  the  desired  pitch.  In  other  words, 
band  members  should  develop  some 
“embouchure  memory".  Practice  may 
be  provided,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher,  using  a  tuning  bell  or  a  piano. 
With  a  stroboscope,  or  some  other  visual 
aid,  students  might  profitably  engage 
in  this  kind  of  practice  without  the 
teacher's  help. 

A  skill  indispensable  In  the  playing 
of  wind  instruments  is  that  which 
musicians  call  humorinff.  It  is  the 
ability  of  raising  or  lowering  the  pitch 
of  tones,  as  produced,  to  correspond 
with  the  vacillating  demands  of  en¬ 
semble  intonation.  Methods  of  doing 
this  were  discussed  previously.  But  in 
addition  to  possessing  this  skill  band 
members  must  be  “ready  and  willing" 
to  exercise  it  in  the  interests  of  good 
intonation. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  discussion 
of  pitching  the  individual  instruments, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  each  wind  instrument  player 
to  be  able  to  control 'the  pitch  of  his 
tone  while  changing  the  volume,  as 
indicated  by  the  following  symbols; 


A  stroboscope,  or  some  other  visual 
aid,  would  be  extremely  valuable  in 
the  type  of  practice  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop  this  essential  skill. 

Each  wind  instrument  must  be  in¬ 
dividually  pitched  (perhaps  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  be  described)  to  an  adopted 
standard.  Tuning  room  temperature 


approximating  the  average  of  the  re¬ 
hearsal  room  and  the  concert  hall 
should  be  provided.  If  these  tempera¬ 
tures  could  be  equal  and  constant,  one 
important  cause  of  intonation  difficul¬ 
ties  would  be  removed!  Elach  player 
should  warm  his  instrument  by  ex¬ 
haling  through  it  for  several  minutes. 
Tuning  should  be  done  at  medium 
volume,  later  checking  the  pitch  while 
producing  louder  and  softer  volumes 
of  tone.  In  pitching  an  instrument,  at 
least  two  different  octaves  of  concert 
B-flat  should  be  tested.  (In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
some  experimenting  should  be  done  to 
discover  which  tones  are  best  for  pitch¬ 
ing  the  various  instruments.)  Then 
the  intonation  of  the  complete  playing 
register  ought  to  be  checked,  using  a 
B-flat  tuning  bell,  piano,  or  a  strobo¬ 
scope  if  iKMsible,  and  the  tones  that  , 
need  humoring  should  be  recorded  for 
future  use.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  cor¬ 
nets  or  trumpets,  baritones,  and  tuban 
will  need  detailed  treatment.  An  indi¬ 
vidual  tuning  chart,  after  the  pattern 
of  the  two  examples,  could  be  used  to 
record  the  results  of  this  work; 

Elquipped  with  information  compara¬ 
ble  to  that  presented  above  and  with 
an  individual  tuning  chart  carefully 
constructed,  school  band  members  will 
be  prepared  to  begin  the  study  of  in¬ 
tonation  in  small  groups,  if  not  in  the 
full  band  rehearsal. 

Intermediate  Procedures 

Further  experience,  preliminary  to 
intensive  intonation  drill  in  the  full 
band  rehearsal,  might  well  be  provided 
for  school  band  members.  This  ex¬ 
perience  could  be  based  on  a  study  of 
Intervals  and  triads,  each  in  the  har¬ 
monic  and  the  melodic  forms.  Using 
students  in  pairs,  exercises  similar  to 
Example  1  may  easily  be  dictated,  or 
they  could  be  provided  in  a  written 
form  with  a  small  amount  of  effort: 

If  desirable,  this  tjrpe  of  work  might 
be  continued  using  other  appropriate 
intervals.  After  the  students  become 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  sound  of 
the  consonant  intervals  in  harmonic 
form  each  player  could  well  try  per- 
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forming  them  melodically:  (Example 
2) 

This  type  of  practice  may  weil  be 
continued,  as  before,  using  other  in- 
terrais. 

Next,  using  students  in  groups  of 
three,  practice-  in  tuning  the  various 
triads  could  be  provided  after  the 
manner  of  Ehiample  3: 

If  interest  deveiops  and  time  per¬ 
mits,  these  exercises  could  profitably 
continue,  using  diminished  and  aug¬ 


mented  triads.  The  triads  might  also 
be  rehearsed  in  their  Inverted  forms. 

As  suggested  above  in  the  treatment 
of  intervals,  each  student  ought  to 
practice  the  triads  individually  in  the 
melodic  forms: 

This  melodic  practice  could  be  con¬ 
tinued,  with  considerable  benefit  to  the 
student,  using  the  triads  in  their  in¬ 
verted  forms,  as  suggested  for  har¬ 
monic  practice  of  the  triads. 
Continued  in  Septembor 
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Many  complimentary  adjectives  have 
been  used  In  describing  the  tone  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  bass  clarinet  To  sub¬ 
stantiate  these  statements  we  have  but 
to  look  to  a  few  of  the  more  weil  known 
passages  assigned  to  the  bass  clarinet 
Frequently  such  passages  are  sombre  or 
solemn  in  mood,  and  as  such,  possess  few 
if  any  technically  dlflicult  phrasea  Per¬ 
haps  this  usage  of  the  baas  clarinet  has 
been  responsible  for  the  erroneous  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  bass  clarinet  Is  not 
capable  of  technically  difficult  or  fast 
moving  passages. 

The  extent  to  which  the  bass  clarinet 
is  capable  of  rendering  technical  or  fast 
moving  passages  is  a  comparative  one, 
and  whether  one  affirmatively  voices  the 
merits  of  this  lower  voiced  woodwind,  or 
states  such  limiting  qualities  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  It  must  be  stated  with  a  thought 
to  a  fair  measure  of  comiMirison.  It  la 
beyond  all  comprehension  to  think  In 
terms  of  florid  passages  found  In  violin 
concertos,  or  even  In  many  flute  or  clar¬ 
inet  scores  when  considering  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  bass  clarinet. 

It  Is,  however,  fair  to  compare  these 
possibilities  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  those 
of  the  bassoon.  In  many  instances  the 
bassoon  can  outclass  the  bass  clarinet. 
Insofar  as  technical  possibilities  are  con¬ 
sidered.  The  bassoon  has  a  definite  and 
a  nruirked  ability  to  out  perform  the  bass 
clarinet  when  octave  “skips”  are  In¬ 
volved.  The  very  nature  of  the  bassoon 
In  contrast  to  the  "twelfth”  voicing  of 
members  of  the  clarinet  family  is  largely 
responsible  for  this  condition.  There  are 
also  certain  other  similar  t)rpes  of  pas¬ 
sages  which  are  more  readily  performed 
on  the  bassoon  than  on  the  bass  clarinet. 

Such  phrases  should  not  be  the  criterion 
for  establishing  in  one’s  mind  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  bass  clarinet.  A  "cross-sec¬ 
tion”  survey  of  scores,  those  of  the  mas¬ 
ters,  of  the  ipore  recent  composers,  and 
even  of  the  contemporary  which  include  a 
score  for  the  baas  clarinet  will  divulge 
many  technically  difflcult  passages,  which 
though  might  not  overtax  the  capabilities 
of  the  clarinetist,  do  present  oftentimes 
problems  to  the  bass  clarinetist,  in  view 
of  the  more  awkward  key  mechanism  of 
this  lower  voiced  clarinet. 

Richard  Wagner  used  the  bass  clarinet 
widely,  and  practically  all  of  his  major 
works  not  only  include  scores  for  bass 
clarinet,  but  often  technically  difficult 
ones,  which  though  possible,  and  within 
the  scope  of  the  profeessional  bass  clar¬ 
inetist,  would  present  definite  problems 
to  the  bass  clarinetist  not  thoroughly 
schooled,  or  to  the  player  which  falsely 
assumed  such  passages  were  not  called 
for  In  bass  clarinet  scores,  and  neglected 
to  develop  execution,  through  diligent 
practice.  It  can  not  he  said,  however, 
that  Wagner  used  the  bass  clarinet  only 
as  a  medium  of  portraying  moving  pas¬ 
sages,  for  the  very  scores  that  include 
some  of  the  most  difficult  of  such  tech¬ 
nical  phrases  Include  solemn  passages, 
(Flsoss  tara  to  page  39) 


Q«««t<on;  I  understand  that  Strube's 
'•Drum  and  Fife  Instructor"  was  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  United  States  Army  as  the 
official  Instruction  system  In  18<9.  I 
wonder  If  this  Is  the  first  drumming  sys- 
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tern  to  be  officially  recognised  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  standard,  or  If  not.  do  you 
know  of  an  earlier  system? — Bdward  H. 
Burroughs,  Clsvsiand,  Ohio. 

Anstoer:  To  begin  with,  the  first  drum¬ 
mers  were  military  men,  and  their  duty 
was  of  a  military  nature.  They  were  not 
required  to  study  music,  but  Instead  a 
drum  major  was  appointed  to  teach  these 
drummers  the  army  routine.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  was  gained  In  a  sort  of  "parrot" 
fashion. 

Drum  Major  Potter,  of  the  Coldstream 
(luards,  was  the  first  to  realise  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  system  that  could  be  used 
throughout  the  army,  so  In  1115  he  sub¬ 
mitted  a  book,  "Instructions  for  Beating 
the  Drum  by  Note",  which  also  contained 
"Instructions  for  the  Fife."  On  December 
28,  1815  the  following  general  order  was 
issued  by  His  Royal  Highness.  The  Com¬ 
mander-In-Chief  : 


I 


‘The  mode  of  Instructlona  for  drum  and 
flfe  practiced  In  the  Coldstream  Reghnent 
of  F^>ot  Ouards,  having  been  referred  to 
several  regiments  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  Its  adoption  wotild  be  attended 
with  advantage,  and  the  reports  which 
have  been  received  appearing  satisfactory, 
the  Commander-In-Chief,  with  a  view  to 
assimilating  the  respective  "Calls"  and 
"Beats"  throughout  the  several  reglmenu 
of  Infantry,  is  pleased  to  command  that 
the  system  of  Instructions  for  the  drum 
and  life  introduced  by  Drum  Major  Potter 
of  the  Coldstream  Ouards  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  established  system,  and  be 
adopted  accordingly." 

Now,  before  we  cloae  up  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation,  I’d  like  to  get  In  some  Jive 
about  the  rudiments  to  settle  a  few  of  the 
questions  that  seem  to  bother  many  of  my 
readers  during  the  past  semester.  First 
of  all,  the  term  “rudinwnt",  as  applied  to 
drumming.  Is  a  misnomer.  A  “rudiment" 
In  drumming  has  about  the  same  relation 
to  a  “rudiment"  as  Webster  defines  it.  as 
the  Woolworth  Building  has  to  a  one- 
story  shack  in  Wyoming. 

A  rudiment,  properly  speaking.  Is  a 
single  element,  a  beginning,  a  first  step. 
But  the  rudiments  In  drumming  don't 
answer  those  requirements;  they  are  not 
a  single  element,  they  are  not  a  beginning, 
and  they  are  not  a  first  step.  They  are, 
collectively,  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  art  of  drumming  la  baaed.  And  In¬ 
dividually,  even  the  single  rudiments  can 
be  broken  down  Into  simple  component 
elementa  So,  using  the  analogy  I  men¬ 
tioned  above,  the  least  complex  of  the 
rudiments  la  about  as  elementary  as  a 
three-room  apartment. 

When  we  get  together  again  In  the  Fall, 

I  hope  to  Iron  out  all  the  problems  that 
arise  out  of  a  faulty  understanding  of  the 
rudiments,  even  hy  drummers  and  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  been  around  for  a  long 
time.  Many  a  good  drum  student  has 
been  stymied  at  the  start  by  misunder¬ 
standing  or  misinterpreting  some  com¬ 
paratively  simple  fact,  and  getting  un- 
stymied  la  liable  to  cause  him  more  grief 
and  headaches  than  the  problem  la  worth. 
So  if  you’ve  got  something  that  gets  you 
down,  write  it  up  and  send  It  In,  and  I'll 
be  glad  to  do  what  I  can  to  straighten 
you  ouC 

Meanwhile,  here’s  a  little  home-work 
for  you.  You  have  two  months  ahead  of 
you  to  work  on  these  little  exercises,  and 
I  think  you’ll  find  them  profitable  If  you 
work  them  Into  your  regular  practice  or 
routine.  And  If  you  like  them,  let  me 
know  and  I’ll  have  more  of  the  same  on 
tap  when  school  reopena  Until  then, 
best  of  luck,  and  a  pleasant  vacation  to 
you  all! 
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John  Kend^  ia  Hope  of  ^ 
School  Band  Munciana 


D€nv€r,  Colo.  —  AlthouKh,  of  course, 
“strictly  a  voice  man”  as  one  press  writer 
calls  him,  members  of  the  Instrumental 
wins  of  music  instruction  In  the  schools 
have  strons  hope  that  John  C.  Kendel, 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  National  Conference,  will  brlnf  the 
band  and  the  orchestra  out  of  their 
piceon-holes  and  create  a  happier  home 
for  these  adopted  children. 

A  native  son  of  Colorado,  John  Kendel 
spent  his  boyhood  in  Greeley,  a  spot 
where  music  education  flourishes,  and  It 
was  there  that  he  decided  upon  music 
education  as  his  career.  He  claims  to 
have  won  his  way  to  the  top  “the  hard 
way”. 

As  director  of  music  in  the  Denver 
public  schools,  he  has  taken  active  part 
In  vocal  and  chorus  directins,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  directed  The  Denver  Post 
outdoor  summer  opera,  still  flndinc  time 
to  take  over  the  responsibilities  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southwestern  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  conference.  For  three  years  he  served 
as  president  of  the  Colorado  State  Music 
Teachers  anociatlon. 

Instrumentally,  the  violin  captures  the 
attention  of  John  Kendel,  whose  new 
presidency  becomes  effective  July  1st  for 
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a  term  of  two  years.  He  recarda  music 
as  essential  to  cultural  life,  and  seeks  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  llvinc  of  the  aver¬ 
age  citisen.  He  has  the  individual  power 
and  understanding  to  do  much  for  instru¬ 
mental  music  instruction  In  the  schools. 


Public  Library  Inatalla 

Muaic  Loan  Department 

Blkhart,  Ind. — You  might  expect  the 
home  of  band  and  orchestra  Instruments 
In  America,  deriving  as  It  does  much  of 
its  community  Income  from  the  use  of  its 
products  In  the  public  schools,  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  interested  and  progressive  in  that 
project.  And  so  It  Is.  ,  The  Elkhart  public 
library  Is  the  flrst  to  our  knowledge  to 
have  installed  a  comprehensive  circulating 
library  of  all  tsrpes  of  vocal  and  Instru¬ 
mental  music,  primarily  for  the  aid  and 
benefit  of  school  music  students. 

The  long  list  of  nearly  two  hundred 
numbers  Includes  organ  music,  chamber 
music.  Instrumental  quartets  and  quintets, 
saxophone  muaic,  miniature  orchestra 
scores,  standard  songs,  folk  songs,  operas, 
oratories  and  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  standard  music. 

This  is  an  idea  that  every  bandnuister 
and  orchestra  conductor  might  well  pro¬ 
mote  in  his  own  community. 
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School  Banda  WUl  Again 
Ballyhoo  the  Sth  War  Loan 

Although  the  boys  In  Washington  are 
completely  Ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  es¬ 
pecially  those  who  make  up  the  personnel 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
school  bands  have  actually  produced  more 
cash  In  War  Bond  sales  than  has  any 
other  unit  in  the  educational  system. 
When  the  School  Band  begins  to  play  the 
purse  strings  loosen  and  the  dollars-and- 
cents  record  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  are  proof  of  what  can  be  and  has 
been  accomplished. 

The  6th  War  Lioan  will  begin  June  IS 
and  has  until  July  8  to  sell  16  billion 
dollars  in  War  Bonds.  Here  are  a  few 
pertinent  facts  of  interest. 

More  than  65,000,000  Americans  own 
at  least  one  War  Bond.  That's  an  aver¬ 
age  of  better  than  IH  Bond  owners  for 
every  U.  S.  family. 

Total  sales  in  the  four  War  Loan  drives, 
plus  the  sales  of  savings  bonds,  aggregate 
more  than  87  billion  dollars.  Three  weeks 
after  Pearl  Harbor  it  was  only  2^  bil¬ 
lions. 

Individual  Investors  purchased  82Vi  bil¬ 
lions  of  the  total — IS  times  more  than 
their  holdings  in  December  1941. 

Single  “E”  Bonds  sold — separate  pieces 
of  paper — total  more  than  600,000,000. 
That’s  a  88-tlme  increase  since  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  A  half -billion  ”E”  Bonds  laid  side 
by  side  would  girdle  the  globe  2J4  times. 
Placed  one  on  top  of  the  other,  they 
would  make  a  pile  89%  miles  high. 

Sales  of  126  Bonds  alone  have  Jumped 
to  246  million  pieces.  That's  69  times  the 
number  of  dollar  bills  now  In  circulation. 

27,000,000  Americana  are  now  putting 
almost  ten  cents  of  every  dollar  they 
make  Into  War  Bonds  every  pay  day. 
They’re  plowing  back  Into  the  war  effort 
475  million  dollars  a  month. 

During  the  War  Loan  drives  more  than 
6,000,000  unpaid  volunteers  ring  doorbells 
and  pound  pavements  to  get  their  sales. 

You  can  buy  War  Bonds  or  War 
Stamps  in  any  one  of  one  million  places 
during  the  Fifth  War  Tioan  drive. 


Sommor  CoRCorts  PloRood 

Atlantic,  la. — Roy  D  o  u  g  a  n,  Creston 
high  school  music  director,  has  completed 
arrangements  for  directing  the  band  here 
during  the  summer  concert  season,  which 
will  open  In  the  early  part  of  June.  The 
concerts  will  be  given  on  Thursday  of 
each  week.  He  will  replace  Clayton 
Hathaway  as  summer  director,  as  Mr. 
Hathaway,  the  local  high  school  instruc¬ 
tor,  will  continue  work  towards  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  at  Northwestern  university. 


Pauineo  City,  Mebr. — The  thirteenth  an¬ 
nual  spring  concert  of  Instrumental  groups 
of  the  high  school  was  given  at  the  school 
auditorium  on  Friday  night.  May  19th, 
under  the  direction  of  H.  Arthur  Schrepel 
before  a  large  and  attentive  audience.  In 
the  opinion  of  Director  Schrepel,  the  band 
this  year  Is  the  best  be  has  ever  In¬ 
structed,  and  Judging  from  the  reception 
the  musical  numbers  received,  the  audi¬ 
ence  agreed  with  him.  For  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  orchestra,  it  was  the  farewell 
performance  before  graduation. 


The  five  sttrsetive  twirlsrt  pictured  hers  were  chosen  from  the  fourteen  requlsr  drum 
mejorette*  of  the  Leyden  Hi9h  School  Bend,  Franklin  Park,  Illinois,  to  wser  the 
uniforms  of  the  U.  S.  ermed  forces  when  the  bend  peredes  or  in  other  public 
performances.  They  mode  their  first  appearance  in  thsM  costumes  when  the  bend 
pioneered  in  the  field  of  defense  factory  entertainment  at  the  Douqles  Aircraft 
Company,  located  near  Dos  Plaines.  Accompanied  by  the  90-pieca  bend,  they  twirled 
and  paraded  for  the  benefit  of  employees  at  Douqles  during  the  lunch  period  of 
both  the  day  shift  end  the  night  shift.  The  thrill  of  ^ing  fingerprinted  by  the  Army 
officials,  escorted  into  the  giant  "Skymester"  factory  by  several  policemen,  end 
performing  for  the  thousands  of  workers  who  gathered  in  an  arena  near  the  center 
of  the  huge  assembly  line,  mads  an  impreuion  on  ell  of  them  that  will  not  bo  soon 
forgotten.  The  uniforms  representing  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marinas,  the  Army  Air 
Force,  and  of  Uncle  Sam,  were  designed  and  made  by  the  mother  of  one  of  the  girls. 
Reading  from  left  to  right,  the  girls  are:  Leors  Doty,  Norine  denshirt,  Minnie  Chisr- 
slli,  Irene  Reilly,  end  Marilyn  Gruschow.  Tha  bend  director  is  Kennath  V.  Kincheloo. 
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A  METHOD  FOR  TWIRLERS 


Why  School  and  College 
Mundane  Rightly  Renet 
Placement  in  Army  Bande 

Rlckcrd  J.  Ditiin, 

A4M  Colit g»  0/  Texa*. 


We  venture  to  eay  that  almost  every 
collece  in  the  country  has  or  has  had  a 
band.  Moat  colleces  contain  a  music  de¬ 
partment  and  offer  music  as  a  major  sub¬ 
ject.  In  others  It  Is  offered  as  an  elec¬ 
tive  only  and  Is  usually  Included  In  the 
Liberal  Arts  or  the  department  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Military  Science  has  been 
included  In  the  curriculum  of  all  laind 
Qrant  Colleges  and  many  other  univer¬ 
sities  and  Institutea  All  such  institutions 
of  hlcher  leamlng  have  maintained  very 
fine  bands.  In  some  of  the  largest  uni- 
%’ersltles  in  the  country  one  can  major  in 
band  mualc. 

Many  thousands  of  our  younc  collece 
trained  men  are  In  the  armed  forces  and 
It  has  been  found  that  the  creat  majority 
of  those  with  musical  training  use  every 
subterfuge  to  avoid  being  assigned  to  an 
army  band.  The  reason  is  obvious. 

What  do  you  think  of  your  profession 
when  the  highest  rank  a  musician.  In  that 
rapacity,  can  aspire  to  In  the  army  Is 
that  of  warrant  officer,  which  Is  neither 
commissioned  officer  or  enlisted  personnel, 
while  nurses,  pharmacists,  recreational 
and  program  officers  and  prise  lighters 
have  been  commissioned,  and  some  of  the 
foregoing  not  overburdened  with  higher 
education?  There  Is  now  a  bill  before 
congress  to  commission  undertakers,  dieti¬ 
cians,  and  therapy  aides. 

More  than  five  hundred  young  officers 
with  absolutely  no  musical  background, 
and  most  of  whom  can  not  even  read  mu¬ 
sic,  have  been  made  band  oommanders. 
In  some  cases  they  even  lead  the  band 
and  relegate  the  bandmaster  to  the  side¬ 
lines.  Should  the  band  members  try  to 
follow  the  beat  of  such  conductors  the 
result  might  cause  charges  of  mutiny 
against  them ! 

When  this  war  Is  over  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  musicians  return  to  civil  life 
can  we  expect  them  to  support  musical 
education  In  the  schools?  Mr’hat  can  we 
expect  them  to  say  when  we  ask,  “Are 
you  going  to  give  your  son  a  musical  edu¬ 
cation  T'  Home  may  answer,  *T  had  my 
Masters’  I>egree  when  Bill  Jones  finished 
Ills  junior  year  In  college.  BUI  Jones 
acquired  the  rank  of  Major  In  the  army 
while  I  got  to  be  warrant  officer,  band 
leader !“ 

We  earnestly  believe  that  It  behooves 
music  teachers  to  exert  every  effort  to 
the  support  by  all  senators  and  congress¬ 
men  of  the  bill  H.  K.  >984,  (to  commis¬ 
sion  army  bandmasters),  when  It  comes 
up  for  debate. 

(>n  two  previous  occasions  an  act  to 
commission  army  bandmasters  was  passed 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  but  It 
was  vetoed  by  President  Coolldge  and 
F.  O.  Roosevelt  at  the  request  of  the  war 
department.  The  war  department  was 
averse  to  advancement  In  rank  above  lieu¬ 
tenant  for  chaplains  and  veterinarians  In 
former  years  also. 


Shenandoah,  la. — At  the  Weekly  Rotary 
meeting  on  Tuesday  night.  May  Kth.  the 
feature  attraction  was  "Cunk  and  his 
Cats".  This  small  but  capable  orchestra 
is  made  up  of  local  high  school  boys, 
some  of  whom  graduated  this  week. 


By  Calvin  Bitha 

LeuitviUe,  Ky. 

Many  directors  bewail  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  know  enough  about  twirling 
to  teach  their  prospective  baton  students, 
and  that  a  good  teacher  is  often  too  far 
away  to  make  It  practicable  (or  the  twirl- 
ers  to  take  lessons.  Also,  some  are  not 
able  to  use  the  twirling  methods  which 
are  on  the  market.  If  you  are  in  such 
a  plight,  and  have  a  twirling  <»rpe  that 
needs  some  sort  of  organised  method  and 
a  means  of  keeping  up  on  new  twirls, 
read  this  article  and  then  use  a  little 
Imagination. 

We  had  a  rather  small  twirling  class 
for  several  years  until  two  years  ago 
when  we  decided  to  enlarge  the  <^orps. 
For  the  prospective  twlrlers  we  didn't  go 
to  the  high  school,  or  even  to  the  junior 
high,  but  to  the  grade  school.  We  re¬ 
ceived  a  heartening  response  and  had  a 
very  nice  class  all  through  the  summer. 
When  school  started,  the  Idea  spread 
through  the  school  with  the  result  that 
we  s<x>n  had  thirty  students  taking  twirl¬ 
ing,  ranging  from  kindergarten  to  seniors 
In  high  school !  With  so  many  students 
and  so  little  time  to  devote  to  each,  we 
knew  It  was  imminent  that  we  produce 
some  sort  of  method  whereby  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student  could  keep  progressing,  but 
without  taking  up  too  much  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  time.  We  knew  there  was  nothing 
like  what  we  wanted  on  the  market,  so 
we  brought  forth  our  own  methods. 

Bach  student  Is  given  a  copy  of  the 
requirements  of  Class  “l-B”,  Class  “l-A”, 
and  the  Intermediate  Class.  Each  twirl 
in  the  first  class  requirement  Is  ex¬ 
plained,  and  the  student  can  work  as 
fast  or  as  slowly  as  he  wishes.  Also,  a 
copy  of  the  explanation  of  the  marching 
fundamentals  (or  the  first  class  Is  given, 
and  the  parents’  aid  is  requested  to  help 
the  student  learn  these,  especially  If  the 
child  Is  too  young  to  read.  Then,  when 
the  student  can  perform  the  twirl  with 
suitable  grace,  smoothness,  ambidexterity 
and  speed,  the  teacher  checks  that  twirl. 
Thus  at  all  times  both  student  and  teacher 
know  what  has  yet  to  be  learned.  When 
all  the  twirls  are  checked  off  for  that  class 
requirement,  and  the  marching  fundamen¬ 
tals  are  executed  propA'Iy,  the  student  Is 
then  In  CHass  “l-B".  Then  he  can  go 
ahead  with  Class  “l-A".  Usually  there 
are  advanced  students  to  teach  those  less 
advanced. 

Since  the  marching  fundamentals  of 
Class  “1-A“  are  oompilcated  we  have 
several  students  learn  these  by  “chalk 
talks”  and  much  marching  repetition.  In¬ 
cidentally,  light  from  the  first  step  of 
marching,  the  phonograph  Is  used  so  that 
the  student  learns  almost  at  once  to 
march  with  music.  It  is  harder  to  teach 
the  students  in  kindergarten  and  first  and 
second  grades  to  march  in  step,  but  the 
amount  of  patience  expended  is  rewarded 
when  the  audience  shows  Its  appreciation. 
After  the  student  has  been  checked  off 
on  all  the  twirls  In  Class  “l-A”,  and  has 
filled  all  the  other  requirements,  he  can 
then  go  to  work  on  the  requirements  of 
the  Intermediate  Class.  The  same  method 
Is  applied  here ;  the  advanced  twlrlers  can 
help  those  behind  them,  and  the  director 
checks  them  off  when  they  are  ready. 
After  the  student  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  Intermediate  class  he  begins  on 
the  "Required  Exercises"  sheet. 


There  Is  some  repetition :  the  salute, 
wrist  twirl,  figure  eight,  are  among  the 
requirements  of  the  first  class,  “l-B",  and 
then  again  In  Exercise  one  of  the  Re¬ 
quired  Exercise  sheet.  The  teacher  must 
be  very  strict  the  second  time  the  student 
does  these  twirls  by  making  the  student 
do  each  twirl  exactly  right,  with  a  great 
Increase  In  speed,  keeping  the  standards 
high.  When  the  student  has  been  checked 
off  on  all  the  Individual  twirls  in  one 
certain  exercise,  the  director  should  put 
his  signature  in  the  designated  place  and 
both  the  student  and  director  know  which 
exercises  he  has  passed. 

When  the  student  has  completed  the 
Required  Exercises  sheet,  the  director 
may  either  produce  similar  sheets  to  meet 
his  Individual  requirements,  or  he  may 
have  the  students,  especially  the  younger 
ones,  go  over  the  required  exercises  again, 
this  time  with  the  standards  very,  very 
high. 

This  method  Is  not  perfect ;  it  Is  an 
Idea  which  has  proved  to  be  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  When  supplemented  with  the 
necessary  work  on  the  football  fleld  and 
basketball  floor  and  contests,  it  heljis 
provide  a  very  well-balanced  progrsm. 
We  have  tried  to  make  a  method  for 
baton  students  whereby  the  student  knows 
just  where  he  stands  and  what  he  has 
to  work  for,  while  the  director  also  knows 
just  what  progress  the  student  Is  mak¬ 
ing.  But  what  about  learning  new  twirls? 
Hee  the  next  article,  "Originality  and 
New  Twirls." 

Editor't  Sole.  The  Mimeograph  eharte 
need  by  Mr.  Bieha  cannot  he  reproduced 
here.  We  euggeet  that  thoee  intereeled 
write  the  author  at  ttit  Pagne  St..  Louie- 
ville,  tor  copiee. 


Wky  I  Lik*  to  Twirl 
tho  Boton 

By  Mary  Kay  Hartz 
Dett9litsr  of  Edwis  A.  Hertx 
S^ool  Music  Director, 

St.  Qoud,  Missesote 

Is  addition  to  beis9  keed  drum-ma- 
joratta,  Mary  Kay  hat  baas  first 
cbair  cellist  is  tba  orckastra  for  tka 
past  two  years,  plays  all  of  tka  par- 
cussion  isstrussasts  in  tka  concert 
band  and  sin9S  alto  in  tka  A  Cap- 
paHa  Ckorus. 

Can  you  Imagine  a  sophomore  as  a 
twirlar?  Wall,  I  was  and  I  had  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  sophomore.  Tense¬ 
ness  and  awkwardness  were  a  part  of 
my  routine  despite  attempts  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  When  practicing  by  myself  I  got 
along  just  fine.  But  should  anyone  watch 
me,  I’d  get  nervous  and  self-conscioua 
And  it  would  not  be  long  before  my  baton 
was  on  the  ground. 

My  dad  was  always  telling  nte.  “Shoul¬ 
ders  back,  head  up,  eyes  straight  ahead", 
in  other  words,  good  posture.  As  I 
marched  down  the  street  I  looked  like  a 
“drooping  Dora”.  At  plain  ntarchlng  I 
wasn’t  so  bad.  but  put  my  marching  and 
twirling  together  and  that  was  a  differ¬ 
ent  story. 

It  was  a  good  thing  I  had  sonteone  to 
follow  for  I  certainly  would  have  had 
the  band  marching  on  the  wrong  street 
or  from  the  wrong  end  of  the  football 
(Pleaee  turn  to  page  >7) 


Tk«  Richmond  Hl9h  School  Rond,  yndor  tho  direction  of  Fronk  Bilotsky,  wot  ono  to 
rocoivo  tho  Mutic  Wor  Council  of  Amorico  Aword  for  itt  outttondin9  record  in 
oidin9  tho  wor  effort.  In  their  recent  tprin9  concert  with  the  Glee  dub.  they  ployed 
e  tpeciel  erren9ement  of  Tcheikovtky'i  theme  from  the  Pieno  Concerto  with  bend, 
ieno,  end  chorut. _ 


No  HI  Wind  Allowed  to  Blow  Through  Theee  Reed§ 


The  Atlente,  Geor9ie,  Reed  Ensemble,  composed  of  selected  plovers  from  the  Atlente 
Hi9h  Schools,  9eve  its  inrtiel  performence  on  April  15th  for  the  stete-wide  G.E.A. 
meetin9  et  the  Municipel  Auditorium.  With  impetus  9iven  by  Supervisor  Anne 
Greco  0'Celte9hen  end  the  instrumentel  music  dtrectors,  Arlie  H.  Richerdson,  Con¬ 
ductor,  hot  boM  eble  to  weld  this  fine  9roup  of  school  musiciens  into  on  ensemble 
pleyin9  music  on  e  professionel  level.  The  schedule  of  pro9rems  for  this  sprin9  is  now 
M{n9  completed  end  includes  on  invitetion  to  present  e  pro9rem  et  the  University 
of  Geor9ie's  femeus  Music  Apprecietion  Hour.  Plens  ere  new  bein9  considered  to 
moke  the  ensemble  e  permenent  or9enisetion. 


Mmak  gUm  IbettfM  af  Vkc 


yioAh— 


AddrMs  Yp«r  L^ttGrt  to  tko 
School  Mosiekm  Nows  Room 


Dentoon,  la. — A  sreat  deal  of  much  de- 
•enred  praise  Is  being  given  to  Max  E. 
Smith,  Director  of  InstrumentsU  music  of 
the  high  school  for  the  fine  work  he  has 
accomplished  serving  his  first  year  here. 
He  found  many  Inexperienced  muslclaits 
upon  his  arrival,  but  by  sheer  hard  work 
and  application  emerged  a  smooth  well- 
organised  band  that  played  at  home  foot¬ 
ball  games,  giving  precision  maneuvers 
and  music  with  gratifying  results.  A 
pep  band  was  organised  when  the  bas¬ 
ketball  season  opeited,  that  was  In  de¬ 
mand  In  neighboring  towns  as  well  as 
home-town  school  and  private  dances. 
The  spring  concert  given  In  the  audi¬ 
torium  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  attracted  a 
large  crowd.  Regardless  of  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  school,  the  band  will  be  kept  Intact 
for  Its  usual  summer  concerts  and  regular 
practice  sessions  will  continue  during  va¬ 
cation. 


Crsls,  N»hr. — One  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  the  organisations  In  high  school 
this  year  has  been  the  band.  Under  the 
directloa  of  Prof.  Laimir  Havllcek,  the 
band  has  made  outstanding  progreae. 
Next  fall,  when  school  opens,  the  mu¬ 
sicians  will  appear  In  a  complete  outfit 
of  new  uniforms. 


Rapid  Citp,  Mo.  Dak. — Round  after 
round  of  applause  greeted  the  annual  con¬ 
cert  of  the  local  high  school  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  given  at  the  high  school  audi¬ 
torium  on  Friday  night.  May  12th.  A 
huge  crowd  of  1000  were  present. 

Alex  Schneider,  the  Music  Director,  was 
highly  praised,  both  for  his  own  efforts 
and  the  achievements  of  the  band.  A 
feature  of  the  evening  was  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  band  and  orchestra  pins  to  22 
seniors  who  were  making  their  final 
appearance  with  the  musical  groups. 


Hostings,  Nokr. — Four  members  of  the 
Hastings  College  music  faculty  made  a 
two-day  tour  of  western  Nebraska  on 
May  10th  and  11th.  They  played  for 
about  1,(00  students  at  Sutherland,  Grant, 
Ogallala,  North  Platte,  Gothenburg,  Coxad 
and  Lexington. 


Bridgeport,  Netr. — A  special  opportu¬ 
nity  la  being  offered  to  all  pupils  who 
wish  to  start  lessons  on  a  band  Instru¬ 
ment.  Alfred  Kucera,  school  band  In¬ 
structor,  will  give  lessons  both  to  begin¬ 
ners  and  advanced  students  dally  In  the 
high  school  building.  There  wUl  be  no 
charge  for  Instruction.  This  is  a  wonderful 
chance  for  musicians  who  would  like  to 
be  able  to  play  in  the  senior  band  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  now.  Lessons  will  start 
about  the  lith  of  June,  but  Mr.  Kucera 
would  appreciate  It  If  those  wishing  In¬ 
structions  would  enroll  during  the  period 
of  June  12th  to  the  Kth. 

Lead,  Mo.  Dak. — On  the  opening  night 
of  the  annual  Lead  senior  and  Junior  high 
school  exhibits,  the  Lead  high  school 
band  presented  the  annual  spring  concert 
under  the  able  direction  of  Henry  P. 
Bister.  The  auditorium  was  well-filled, 
and  the  audience  showed  its  appreciation 
by  Its  generous  applause. 


SpHeisy,  Director  of  the  G.  E.  Hour  of  Charm,  would  throw  down  hit  baton  if  ha 
could  toe  and  haar  thit  Salina,  Kantat  Hi9h  School  all-9irl  orchattra  in  thair  complete 
one  hour  thow.  Camp  Rhillipt  and  tha  Smoky  Hill  Army  Air  Hold,  both  noar  Salina, 
are  completely  pinned  up  with  thete  9irlt.  In  addition  to  the  orehettra,  thare  it  a 
douUa  taitet  of  tin9ort,  makin9  forty  in  all.  Within  tha  orchattra,  there  are  four 
vocal  toloittt,  an  accordion  toloitt  and  an  acrobatic  dancer,  which  really  filit  out  a 
Rrtt-clatt  variety  thow.  The  9irlt  play  popular  at  well  at  clattical  mutic.  C.  F.  Labow 
it  tha  director. _ 


Virginia  Producea  Finer  Banda  Them  Ita  Fineat  Tobacco 
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For  two  yeara,  school  bands  and  orches-  home  front  morale.  Council  of  America.  Over  260  school  bands 

tras  have  driven  hard  In  the  war  effort.  Few,  If  any,  have  had  any  thoutht  of  and  other  school  music  orvanlsatlons  with 
Inspired  by  a  patriotic  urge  to  help,  thou-  reward,  their  only  thought  Is  to  serve  a  membership  of  over  16,000  musicians, 
sands  of  school  musicians  performed  at  their  country  and  their  community.  It  la  were  cHed  by  the  Council  up  to  June  1st, 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  to  cheer  signlflcant,  however,  that  their  service  and  the  number  of  cited  groups  might 
departing  draftees,  to  entertain  the  men  records  are  so  worthy  of  comnMndatlon  have  been  several  times  ^60  had  It  been 
in  service,  to  stimulate  the  purchase  of  that  many  of  them  are  winning  national  possible  for  the  Coundl's  citation  corn- 
war  savings  stamps  and  bonds,  to  bring  recognition  In  the  form  of  Distinguished  mittse  to  Investigate  the  achievement  rec- 
comfort  to  army  hospitals,  and  to  fortify  Service  Citations  from  the  Music  War  ords  of  all  schools  In  the  country.  Others 


who  f«el  they  have  done  sufficient  work 
to  merit  recognition,  may  yet  send  com- 
|.lete  details  of  their  war  service  records 
to  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  or  direct  to 
Howard  C.  Fischer,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Council,  20  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chi. 

In  those  communities  where  school 
music  froups  have  been  cited  by  the 
MWCA,  public  consciousness  of  music’s 
importance  In  war  and  In  peace  has 
increased  Immeasurably.  Capacity  audi* 


ences  have  witnessed  the  presentation  of 
citation  certificates.  Other  thousands  of 
persons  have  read  about  them  In  local 
newspapers,  and  In  some  cities  the  local 
service  orvanlsations  have  feted  them. 

Thrillinc  stories  are  told  of  how  school 
bands  were  responsible  for  putting  their 
town  over  the  top  In  this  year's  bond 
drives ;  how  they  over-ran  Red  Cross 
quotas;  turned  out  at  dawn,  and  earlier, 
In  fair  weather  and  foul,  to  give  local 


selectees  a  cheerful  "send-off” ;  but  the 
most  thrilling  of  all  for  them  Is  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  patriotic  Job  well  done,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  confirmed  by  a  national  Distinguished 
Service  Award  and  the  acclaim  of  their 
school-mates.  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN 
Joins  In  extending  its  congratulations  to 
each  and  every  one  of  the  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls,  who,  through  their  music, 
have  brought  us  another  year  nearer  to 
victory  and  peace. 


Mmtk  gUtm  ^ttUm  ttl  0» 


pr«ctaion.  One*  thMC  MMiitUls  of  good 
musiclaiMhlp  are  underatood  and  acquired 
In  the  enaemble,  the  larger  groupe  may 
progreea  more  rapidly.” 

Festival  time,  now  In  full  swing,  finds 
Director  Jackson  a  very  busy  man,  as  be 
la  In  great  demand  throughout  the  State, 
aa  well  as  In  Wyoming  and  Eastern  Ne¬ 
braska  as  an  adjudicator  and  festival 
director.  He  la  doing  a  fine  Job  In  music 
education  and  la  contributing  much  to  the 
fuller  life  of  all  those  who  come  under 
his  Instruction. 


fijuidJijnJtinq 


Gus  E.  Jackson 

Arvdda,  Colorado 

Secrefery-Tresisrer, 

Coloredo  Inttnimeetal  Director*  Atm. 

One  of  the  many  things  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  so  substantially  to  the  wide  pop¬ 
ularity  of  Ous  E.  Jackson  Is  his  cordial 
willingness,  eagerness  In  fact,  to  cooper¬ 
ate  wholeheartedly  with  his  community  In 
all  things  musical. 

Here  pictured  along  with  his  own  pho¬ 
tograph  are  two  of  his  busiest  entertain¬ 
ment  groups,  the  clarinet  quartet  and  the 
brass  sextet. 

These  organisations  play  continuously 
for  public  gatherings  of  all  sorts.  Espe¬ 
cially  have  they  been  active  In  furnishing 
music  for  bond  rallies.  Red  Cross  drives 
and  all  of  those  activities  which  are  con¬ 
tributing  so  much  to  the  total  war  effort. 
Director  Jackson  Is  very  deft  at  selecting 
Just  the  right  type  of  ensemble  for  each 
occasion. 

In  addition  to  these  two  groups,  there 
Is  a  flute  choir,  a  saxophone  quartet,  a 
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Aagatt  Afli  to  13th 
N*ar  Chodroa,  Nabrotka 


comet  trio,  a  woodwind  quintet  and  a 
string  quartet.  He  has  also  originated 
many  odd  ensembles  such  as  flute,  clarinet 
and  piano,  and  flute,  French  horn  and 
piano. 

*T  believe,”  writes  Hr.  Jackson,  “that 
the  ensemble  Is  one  of  the  most  effective 
groupe  for  developing  good  Intonation  and 
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CaOl  RECTORS 

Roy  ReJertes  —  CKsdren  State  Teeciwr*' 


Val  HiH— Director  of  Isstrumestel  Musk, 
ARieace,  Nebraska 

This  is  a  splendid  opportunitv  for  younq 
musiciaa*  to  have  an  ideal  vacation.  This 
combina*  idaal  camping  conditions  of  tbis 
picturasque  NabrasiM  park  with  ntusical 
advancamant. 


TtlsL  dnMMA, 
^yoiVL  J’jUubL  QjuMiumA, 

S«nd  IWn  to  tho  Rox  EHon  Fair  School  of  Fhita  Playing. 
9S7  South  Corona  St.,  Danvar,  Colorado 

Fraramity  of  Musicians 


of  fito 

Post-War  World 

The  domliuint  problem  confrontlnc  fra¬ 
ternities,  leagues,  and  all  other  oraanlaa- 
tiona  Is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  Poet-War 
World.  Not  only  are  we  as  organisations 
Titally  interested,  but  even  as  Individuals, 
we  are  wondering  what  our  boys  from 
over-seas  are  Koinc  to  think  of  our  con¬ 
duct  recarding  the  preservation  of  the 
“home  front",  once  they  have  returned, 
and  made  their  own  analysis.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  to  help  those  that  are 
disabled  and  III?  What  should  be  done 
to  help  the  peoples  of  ruined  countries? 
What  should  be  done  witb  our  enemies, 
once  they  are  conquered?  These  questions 
are  paramount,  not  only  In  the  minds  of 
Americans,  but  of  all  civilised  peoples  of 
the  world. 

The  politicians'  desire  is  to  have  elected 
or  appointed,  those  who  are  nuist  apt  to 
carry  plana  in  harmony  with  their  own 
ambitions.  Oeologtsts  and  Agriculturists 
feel  that  their  advice  concerning  land 
erosion.  Interior  water-ways  transporta¬ 
tion,  Irrigation,  proper  use  of  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  natural  resources,  etc.  etc., 
should  be  respected.  AND — no  doubt 
they  tkould  be  and  will  be.  Biologists 
are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  Man's  better 
Instincts  and  reasoning  ability  may  be 
hampered  by  political  structures  built  of 
the  wrong  materials.  Anthropologists  who 
have  made  careful  studies  of  both  the 
upward  and  downward  tendencies  of  civil¬ 
isation  are  fearful  of  overcentralisation  of 
gbvemment,  with  all  Its  possibilities  of 
accompanying  evils.  The  churches  are 
doing  all  within  their  power  to  preserve 
and  to  foster  religion  according  to  their 
own  sincere  beliefs.  Ethnologists  are 
anslous  that  the  various  races,  regardless 
of  color,  religion  or  general  habits  and 
ways  of  life  should  go  on  their  way  un¬ 
molested.  Geneticists  fear  that  frivolities 
of  our  modern  civilisation  n>ay  bring 
about  physical  degeneration,  esjiecially 
among  those  peoples  of  "higher  educa¬ 
tion",  and  they  are  going  to  do  all  they 
can  to  help  avoid  such  tragedies.  And 
so  it  goes,  on  down  the  line  of  sincere 
thought  and  determination  among  all  of 
us,  to  advocate,  and  to  fairly  demand 
that  which  lies  closest  to  the  dictates  of 
our  hearts. 

Now !  the  question  is  :  What  are  we 
of  the  Fraternity  of  Musicians  going  to 
offer  for  the  good  of  all,  in  this,  the 
Post-War  World?  That  our  contribu¬ 
tion  should  be  of  a  high  order,  and  an 
unerring  one,  seems  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  when  we  take  Into  consideration  that : 

MUSIC,  because  of  Its  universal  appeal, 
has  contributed  more  uniting  elements  to 
mankind  than  that  of  any  other  factor, 
and  Is  therefore,  one  of  the  most  stal¬ 
wart  pillars  of  civilisation.  To  acquire 
some  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  mu¬ 
sic,  is  to  gain  the  ability  to  appreciate 
the  greatest  of  arts,  and  an  insight  into 
the  only  universal  language  of  man.  That, 
in  turn,  is  certain  to  broaden  us  psycho¬ 
logically  and  philosophically  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  can  never  escape  the  glow 
of  achievement  and  understanding  that  has 
so  claiifled  and  glorified  our  lives  be¬ 


cause  of  such  devotion  and  application. 
With  this  In  mind; 

Det  us  encourage  and  promote  with  all 
our  might,  the  studying  of  music  by  all 
peoples  of  the  world.  Let  us  do  all  that 
Is  possible  to  help  organise  bands,  or¬ 
chestra  and  choral  societies,  of  the  high¬ 
est  order,  in  every  country  of  the  world. 
Let  us  tax  our  Ingenuity  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree  to  see  to  it  that  we  exchange  these 
divine  gifts  and  accomplishments,  one 
with  the  other,  through  radio  broadcasts 
and  recordinga  This,  we  solemnly  advo¬ 
cate  because : 

For  the  reason  of  its  "universal  ap¬ 
peal,  Music  has  contributed  more  unit¬ 
ing  elements  to  mankind  than  that  of 
any  other  factor,  and  is  therefore,  one 
of  the  most  stalwart  pillars  of  civilisa¬ 
tion". 

And  now  that  our  great  supporting  pil¬ 
lar  has  long  since  been  completed,  let  us 
start  re-enforcing  It,  so  that  when  it  is 
confronted  with  the  task  of  bearing  its 
heaviest  burden,  it  shall  be  as  unyielding 
and  unfaltering  as  the  honest  dictates  that 
might  come  from  the  heart  of  an  honest 
man. 

How  MucK  Practice  Per  Day? 

Queetion ;  For  several  years  I  have 
been  on  the  road  as  a  salesman  and  my 
flute  practice  has  suffered  accordingly. 
Now  that  I  am  otf  the  road,  I  am  anxious 
to  give  my  flute  all  attention  within  rea¬ 


son.  How  much  practice  per  day  do  you 
advocate?  K.  B.  M.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Answer;  The  hours  that  one  may  prac¬ 
tice  to  an  advantage  (per  day)  depends 
entirely  on  the  ability  of  the  applicant 
to  “take  It”.  While  studying  with  the 
great  Barrere  at  Chautauqua  Lake,  New 
York,  yours  truly  practiced  as  much  as 
seven  hours  per  day.  In  fact  he  averaged 
that.  However,  the  practice  time  was  di¬ 
vided  Into  periods  not  to  exceed  two 
hours.  As  for  Instance :  Eight  to  ten 
In  the  morning,  then  from  eleven  to  twelve. 
From  two  until  four  In  the  afternoon, 
eight  to  ten  In  the  evening.  You  see, 
he  took  most  of  the  evening  to  fish  for 
musklee.  No  fish  story  connected  with 
this  as  not  one  muskle  was  hooked  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  season. 

Felts  TeetK  for  fke  Flufitt 

Question;  For  years  I  have  enjoyed 
my  flute  as  the  only  diversion  from  my 
daily  grind  as  a  stenographer.  Recently 
my  dentist  told  me  that  In  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  good  health,  I  should  have  and 
must  have  all  my  teeth  extracted.  Has 
anyone  (to  your  knowledge)  ever  played 
the  flute  well,  while  wearing  false  teeth? 
JoMn  Hancock,  Shanff-ri-la,  China,  or 
Someplace. 

Answer:  Your  humor  should  carry  you 
through,  teeth  false,  or  otherwise.  Any¬ 
how,  1  know  that  you  are  serious,  even 
though  probably  a  Miss  or  a  Mrs.,  (de¬ 
ductions  nutde  because  you  are  a  stenog¬ 
rapher)  SO — I  shall  answer  your  question 
with  all  seriousness.  Yes.  I  have  known 
several  really  fine  flutists  who  were 
equipped  with  false  teeth.  Fact  is,  1  Just 
had  a  letter  from  a  music  supervisor  in 
Nebraska  who  states  that  he  Is  playing 
better  than  ever  before,  since  being  so 
outfitted.  When  you  apply  for  your  new 


flP  THAT 


X  -V'  ■ 


ARFE  and  DRUM 


CORPS  MOMf~-Todav>  as  never  belore,  year 
commuaitv  k  alert  to  MsiHal  Music.  The  clear,  shrill 
rhythas  of  the  FIfs  and  Drum  leads  again  «hs  rally  for 
Libarty  and  Peace.  Yon  can  mobilise  llik  community  spirit 
Into  a  power  for  good  If  you  srill  organlu,  from  the  reed 
and  percussion  sections  of  your  band,  or  srkh  htginnsrs, 
a  stirring,  saarchlng  FIFE  and  DRUM  CORPS. 

Hf  h  m  FfiM  ImtnMmmmt 

The  new  PertsehMusBsr  Ms.  of  ssfifosshka  Plastic,  ka 
standard  2H  octave  tonabk  instrument  of  highest  quality, 
with  srhich  you  can  capture  the  enthusiastic  approval  of 
your  home  folkst  put  petriodsm  into  your  school  music 
program.  At  16.00,  inclndlngcoaBpletelnstructer  the  P-M 
TVs  k  eesily  available  for  big  or  httk  Corps,  hm  s  place  In 
every  music  event,  a  hnadred  novel  uses.  A  Ug  new 
opportunlrytofreshsnyourpubllcainisaianfss  SrattNow. 
Send  today  for  fcee  book  of  Pasts  on  Bfe  and  Drum  Corpa. 

PENZELy  MUELLER  A  CO.*  INC. 

M.11  SSrd  St.r  LMg  Mmmi  CKy*  N.  Y. 
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I  T  I  >0R  IllOVTRATlp 
C,  A  T  «  L  O  O 


CLEANS 

POLISHES 

WAXES 


LMth,  on*  bit  of  a4t1c*  that  1  can  oS«r 
yon  Is  that  you  so  to  a  dantlst  who  Is 
sympatbsUc  and  und*rstandln(.  Sbonid 
you  apply  to  ons  who  has  as  his  hobby, 
th*  playinc  of  a  wind  Instrurosnt,  your 
chanc«s  for  complsts  satisfaction  are 
craatJy  enhanced.  Good  luck  to  yois  Is 
my  sincere  wish,  and  that,  whether  I  am 
sendlns  It  to  kfiss,  Mrs.  or  Mr.,  makes 
no  difference. 


time,  all  of  these  flute  numbers  were 
printed  by  Biietkopf  and  Hartel.  It  la 
posslbl*  that  they  may  still  be  procured 
from  th*  Cundy-Bettoney  Co.,  Boston ; 
Baxter-Northup  Co.  of  Los  Anteles ;  or 
from  the  Andraud  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HsI*  Compedtiest  by  Moisrl 

Ouestlon;  Some  time  aco  I  heard  'a 
concerto  for  flute  and  piano.  It  was 
played  otst  the  radio  from  New  York. 
Was  this  number  a  transcription  or  did 
Mosart  really  write  a  concerto  for  th* 
flute?  ttr.  Jf.  D.  D.,  Chieago. 

Answer;  The  chances  are  that  the 
number  you  heard  was  written  originally 
for  the  flute.  From  the  pen  of  Mosart 
came  the  following,  written  especially  for 
the  flute.  Concerto  In  D  major.  Concerto 
In  O  major.  Quartet  for  flute,  violin, 
viola  and  cello.  In  D  major,  Quartet  for 
same  Instrument*  In  A,  Quartet  In  C  for 
flute  and  harp  with  stiincs,  two  oboes 
and  two  horns  as  aocompanylns  part*. 
Andante  In  C,  for  flute  and  orchestra.  An 
Important  incidental  solo  In  the  Symphony 
In  D,  was  entrusted  to  the  flute.  At  one 


Rccolo  Methods 

Question:  Are  there  any  methods  avail¬ 
able  that  were  written  orlslnally  for  the 
piccolo? 

Anewer:  Yes.  Th*  piccolo  method  by 
Rex  Elton  Fair  was  written  especially  for 
the  piccolo  and  should  be  available  at 
most  music  storea 


Question:  How  to  trill  from  (above  the 
staff)  C  sharp  to  D  sharp,  D  to  E  flat, 
E  to  F  sharp,  F  sharp  to  O,  F  sharp  to 
O  sharp,  and  O  to  A  is  my  problem. 
Maybe  you  will  say  to  me  ‘Tf  you  want 
to  fo  that  far,  you  should  buy  a  horse". 
Ha,  ha.  Flutist  Terrible,  Ban  Antonio, 
Tecos. 

Answer:  Roy  old  boy,  we  would  all 
have  known  that  you  were  from  Texas 
when  you  made  reference  to  the  horse. 
Ha,  ha,  rlsht  back  at  you.  Anyhow,  we 
know  that  you  are  serious  so  here  are 
the  answers.  C  sharp  to  D  sharp.  Rex- 
ular  flncerinx,  trill  both  triller  keys.  K 


A  STODY  or  TRS  DIMDinifn)  CBOBM 


Remember  that  aa  a^dental  hoMs  foed  throughout  th*  eatlr*  measure. 

For  kistaaee,  if  a  sharp  Is  placed  bcfbre  C,  then  all  the  Ct  la  Ihsi  measure  should  he  played 
sharp,  regardless  of  the  octave  la  which  they  arc  written. 


Be  sure  I*  mcnwrise 


taken  tron  the  Bex  Sltoa  Fair  Flute  Method 


SELMERIZE 
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to  F  aharp.  Kocular  flncerlnz,  trill  with 
thumb.  Loft  band,  of  courao,  as  the  thumb 
of  the  left*  hand  Is  used  for  supporting 
the  flute,  only,  Ha  ha  again.  F  sharp 
to  O,  regular  Angering,  trill  with  same 
thumb.  F  sharp  to  O  sharp,  thumb  and 
flrst  Anger  left.  O  to  A.  Start  with 
regular  Q.  Oo  to  A  with  thumb  and  two 
left,  two,  three  and  four  right,  trill  back 
to  O  with  three  left. 

Vecetios  Time 

Very  soon  now,  school  will  be  dismissed 
for  several  weeks  to  come.  This  is  the 
lime  to  get  in  some  real  practice  on  that 

good  old  flute.  We  are  hoping  that  you 

will  not  neglect  It  If  by  chance,  you 

have  not  memorised  all  the  flute  studies 

offered  you  through  this  column  in  The 
St'HCKlL  MUSICIAN  up  to  date,  we  hope 


that  you  will  do  It  this  summer.  If  you 
do,  you'll  be  glad  some  day.  and  If  you 
are  not,  you  may  call  me  Meyer  from  now 
on.  Oh  yes,  and  here  are  some  additional 
studies  for  you  to  memorise.  If  you  have 
completely  menoorlsed  previous  studies 
(for  this  year.  Just  closing)  then  you 
have  at  your  flnger-tlps,  without  notes 
to  guide  you,  the  major,  minor,  and  dom¬ 
inant  sevenths,  and  here  are  the  dimin¬ 
ished  arpeggloa  When  all  four  of  these 
studies  have  been  thoroughly  oMmorised, 
you  have  something  that  you  nnay  well  be 
proud  of.  If  you  want  proof  of  this. 
Just  ask  any  and  all  flutists  that  you 
meet  to  play  them  for  you,  and  when  you 
And  only  one  out  of  many  that  can  do 
It,  then  you  may  be  excused  for  feeling 
elated  because  you  can  do  it.  There 
they  are. 


Jha,  {^taJumdUiA,  Column. 

By  George  E.  Wain 

ObgrKn  Conservatory  of  Music 
Oberlis,  Ohio 


By  the  time  these  lines  reach  you  the 
spring  music  sctivltiee  at  school  will  be 
over.  Many  of  you  will  be  employed  for 
the  summer  In  defense  plants,  stores,  ship¬ 
yards,  steel  mills,  and  on  farms  where 
in  the  routine  of  war  activity  you  may 
have  the  chance  to  ponder  over  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  playlng-in  the  spring  festi¬ 
val.  Yes,  perhaps  you  are  in  a  state 
which  returned  to  the  competitive  activity 
for  soloists  and  ensemble  groups,  as  many 
states  are  doing,  and  you  can  think  back 
with  satisfaction  to  the  thrill  you  had  In 
playing  for  an  adjudicator’s  comments 
and  rating.  To  those  of  you  who  are  of 
high  school  age  I  can  safely  say  that  In 
years  to  come  you  will  look  back  and 
appreciate  what  your  school  music  experi¬ 
ences  did  for  you  as  an  aid  direct  and 
Indirect  In  shaping  your  lives.  Even 
though  I  flnished  high  school  Just  before 
the  advent  of  solo  competitions  I  did  have 
the  Joy  of  performing  In  our  home  town 
high  school  band  (Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa) 
at  the  second  National  Band  Contest  held 
in  Chicago.  Every  experience  pertaining 
to  the  performance  and  the  trip  stand  out 
to  me  as  if  It  were  yesterday.  It  was 
a  real  experience  to  play  before  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  United  States  Marine  Band — 
Director  Santleman  and  to  parade  down 
Michigan  Boulevard  with  flags  and  ban¬ 
ners  waving  in  the  lake  shore  breese.  I 
often  think  too,  of  the  advantages  we 
musicians  had  over  the  average  high 
school  student  by  way  of  playing  for  as¬ 
semblies,  clubs,  banquets,  mixing  with 
prominent  civic  leaders,  learning  the  Joys 
of  real  teamwork  In  our  playing,  and  the 
like.  Yes,  music  in  the  schools  has  a 
revered  past  and  an  even  more  Important 
responsibility  In  the  future. 

Getting  down  to  problem  of  the  clarinet 
I  have  before  me  a  series  of  questions 
from  PC,  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York  which 
I  hope  will  be  of  general  Interest  to  direc¬ 
tors  and  young  players.  He  asks, 

Uueation:  What  Is  the  solution  for  vi¬ 
bration  on  the  front  teeth? 

Asstrer;  Only  once  In  my  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  have  I  encountered  any  difllculty 
with  vibration  when  the  upper  central 
teeth  came  In  contact  with  the  mouth¬ 
piece.  In  this  case  the  student  failed  to 
support  his  clarinet  adequately  with  his 
right  thumb.  The  wedge  of  the  mouth¬ 
piece  In  the  mouth  was  not  adequate 
against  the  teeth  to  eliminate  the  vibra¬ 


tion  nor  were  the  facial  muscles  doing 
their  part  in  sealing  flrmly  about  the  mp. 
If  the  student  has  particularly  sensitive 
upper  front  teeth  and  seems  to  be  unable 
to  get  away  from  the  nervous  chattering 
he  may  glue  a  small  piece  of  thin  pliable 
rubber  (either  dental  sheet  rubber  or  thin 
tire  patch  rubber)  on  the  top  of  his 
mouthpiece  with  rubber  cement  or  Micro 
pad  and  cork  cement.  But  for  the  majority 
the  solution  lies  In  a  Arm  solid  em¬ 
bouchure. 

Question:  How  can  one  remedy  sore¬ 
ness  on  the  Inner  lower  Up  where  the  lip 
presses  against  the  lower  teeth? 

Anttoer:  The  clarinetist  should  do  a 
minimum  of  biting  but  Instead  should  use 
his  facial  muscles  and  Up  muscles  to  se¬ 
cure  the  proper  embouchure  for  playing. 
However,  occasionally  the  player  (as  In 
my  own  case)  has  sharp  or  spread  lower 
teeth  at  the  place  where  the  contact  Is 
made.  Serious  practice  and  high-note 
playing  are  nigh  Impossible  without  some 
aid.  The  usual  aid  comes  In  the  form 
of  a  small  piece  of  very  thin  leather  such 
as  the  leather  In  a  lady's  glove  or  a  piece 
of  chamois.  It  (a  used  to  place  over  the 
front  lower  teeth  under  the  Up.  The  small 
piece  of  leather  (1'  x  %”)  should  be 
washed  thoroughly,  not  boiled,  and  when 
moistened  with  saliva  It  will  cleave  to  the 
teeth  and  give  a  complete  cushion  for  the 
sore  Up.  In  my  own  case  a  dentist  friend 
took  an  impression  of  my  lower  teeth  and 
made  a  gold  cap  which  I  place  over  my 
teeth  when  I  play  for  any  length  of  time. 
I  have  used  this  cap  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Some  players  even  fold  paper  over 
their  lower  teeth. 

Question ;  Some  of  my  players  complain 
of  Irritation  on  their  tongues  from  tongu- 
Ing  on  the  clarinet.  Ehtplaln  the  cause 
and  the  remedy? 

Ansioer;  The  cause  of  the  trouble  Is 
fairly  obvious.  The  players  are  contact¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  reeds  with  force.  In¬ 
stead  of  touching  the  Up  of  the  reed  with 
a  flick  or  a  brush  they  are  hItUng  it.  This 
difllculty  leads  not  only  to  a  sore  tongue 
but  very  bad  playing  resulta  The  tongue 
should  be  drawn  back  in  the  mouth  for 
all  normal  playing  In  such  a  position  that 
the  Up  of  the  tongue  lies  very  very  close 
to  the  Up  of  the  reed  (A'  to  A*  from 
tip)  in  order  that  the  contact  may  he 
made  with  a  lightness  and  quickness 
which  the  player  can  hardly  detect.  Dur- 


PermaCane 

THf  PLASTIC  COATED  CANE  REED 


IT’S 

NEW 


IT’S 

BEHER 


FM  CWU  S  NK-CK-MiWI  01  CHcsi 

IN  s  few  short  weeks  Perms-Csne  Reeds  hsve 
become  the  first  choice  of  the  finest  musicisas 
on  the  sir,  theatres  and  night  clubs.  Perms* 
Cane's  success  is  due  to  their  ability  to  out-per- 
form  any  reed  made.  The  finest  of  specially  ent 
cane  reeds  is  used  and  each  reed  is  costed  with  a 
plastic  that  makes  it  durable,  waterproof,  and 
builds  a  "heart”  m  the  reed  never  obtained  in 
any  other  type  of  reed.  No  hsrshnees  or  busa 
Every  reed  piaya  Mesmy-Bneb  Cuaranfoo. 

Used  end  Bndorsad  by  Ike  Reed  SecNees  of 
NEIL  RONCHU,  WQODY  HERMAN,  JOE 
REICHMAN  end  Other  lends. 

Prices  In  U.  S.  A.: 
aoxiaot  SOc  •  Alto  Sox.  S5c 
Tonor  Sox.  7Se 

Sold  ly  All  Leedlnq  Ooelert  or  Write  to: 

PEluilA-CANE 

Ul  S.  WAIABH  AVENUE,  CmCAQO.  UXIMOII 
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VOLKWEIN’S 


Foot-Bal  Pep  Music 


HAIL  WEST  VIRGINIA— March 

(Official  Song  of  Watt  Va.  Univartity) 
Band  Arrangamant  by  Frank  A.  Panalla 
Full  band  $1^  Symphonic  $1.75 


EYES  OF  TEXAS  —  March  —  arr.  by  Hall 
Confaint:  Eyat  of  Tatat — Uni.  of  Tatat, 
Hail,  Hail,  Our  Boys  Will  Shina,  Tha  Balla- 
dort  Song. 

Full  band  $1.00  Symphonic  $1.75 

BROWN  CHEERING  SONG  —  Madlay 
arr.  by  Hall 

Contains:  Brown  Chaarinq  Song,  Ha's  a 
Jolly  Good  Fallow,  Paruna,  Southarn 
Methodist  Univarsity. 

Full  Band  75c 


BUTLER  FIELD — March  Song — arr.  by  Hall 
Full  Band  75c 


CATHEDRAL  OF  LEARNING— March— 
by  Rocarato 

(Univarsity  of  Pittsburgh) 

Full  Band  75c 


FRESHMAN — March — Panalla 
Full  band  75c  Symphonic  $1.50 

PITT  PANTHER — March — Panalla 
(Univarsity  of  Pittsburgh) 

Full  Band  75c 


CORNHUSKER— March— by  Wandland 
(Univarsity  of  Nebraska) 

Full  Band  75c 


VICTORY  SONG— by  Quigley 
(Duquasna  Univarsity) 

Full  Band  75c 


GEORGIA  TECH— arr.  by  Hall 
Contains;  Rambling  Wrack  from  Georgia 
Tech.  Trojan  War  Flag — Uni.  So.  Calif. 
Full  Band  75c 


SABER  AND  PLOW— March— by  R.  J. 
Dunn 

(A.  &  M.  Collage  of  Texas) 

Full  Band  75c 


TECH  TARTAN — March — by  Panella 
(Carnagia  Tech) 

Full  band  75c  Symphonic  $1.50 


TROJAN  MARCHING  SONG— by  Hall 
Contains:  Trojan  Marching  Song,  Far 
Above  Cuyugates  Waters. 

(Cornell  Univarsity) 

Full  Band  75c 


ORDER  COPIES  TODAYI 
Send  for  sample  solo  cornets  of  Volkwein 
Band  Publications. 


VOLKWEM  BROS.  bic. 

Meeic  Peblisfcers 
PitHburgh,*  Pa. 


AMRAWCO 
Gives  You  Extra 
Mileage— 


t.  hMBt  aok  alariaa 
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American  Rawhide  mfc  Co 


nos  Nartk  trn.ih  S*  CKicofo. 


litc  all  tonculns  practice  make  aure  that 
adequate  diaphragm  breath  aupport  Is 
i>reaent  to  brine  the  tone  throush.  Touch 
the  reed  tip.  do  not  hit  H ! 

In  ckmins  I  ahouid  like  to  say  "thanks" 
to  my  ions  time  clarinet  friend  Walter 
Mueller  of  the  Penael-Mueller  Co.  for  his 
interest  shown  in  the  "Clarinetists  Col* 
umn”  as  expressed  in  his  recent  letter, 
ai>d  for  the  new  plastic  life  which  he  sent 
me  for  tiiaL  Our  music  education  stu¬ 
dents  here  in  the  Conservatory  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  Its  performance.  On  one 
of  the  eastern  tours  which  the  Oberlin 
WiMjdwind  Knaemble  made  before  the 


war  Ous  Mueller,  a  youncer  brother  who 
is  now  in  the  navy,  ascortsd  us  on  Lone 
Isiand  helpinc  us  keep  our  appoinUnentii 
and  keepina  us  from  aettina  lost. 

Correction;  In  this  column  <May)  the 
siatenisnt  was  made  "In  rapid  work  from 
F*  to  tl  use  reaular  F  llnaerina  T31 ;  in 
and  ao  to  O  by  llftlna  S'.  The  statement 
should  read  "In  rapid  work  or  trills  from 
hlah  F  to  U  use  reaular  F  llnaerina 
TSScit;  In  key  and  go  to  O  by  llftlna  2*. 

Note:  Tour  questions  and  comments 

are  welcome.  Address  them  to  Oeorae 
Wain,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 


dldthkcKUA.  o§.  JtfuL 
3>/um£h,  9(ifuL 


By  Philip  W.  L.  Cox,  Ir. 
Dobbs  Forry,  Now  York,  High  School 


i'll  bet  you  readers  share  the  same 
arand  and  alorlous  feellna  I  have  when 
June  rolls  around.  Time  for  a  vacation, 
or  a  chanae  at  least,  nothina  to  do,  no  one 
to  drive  us.  Lieave  the  old  French  Horn 
In  the  school  bulldina  or  In  the  attic,  ao 
to  camp  or  beach  or  wherever  and  foraet 
everyth  Ina. 


yi*  Hoes  fisjeriwjj  Abmja  ,  m/om 

1  jr/etv-wasta  i»s  wVssL-  cew^eel  teembla  asrf  Up  bux.xi»M. 

Z'  ftattw.  Oxw-tbsfs  a.... -eoTs/ei 


jfuv,  m  ess^ea.'tb  — p/a5is  tuna 


S’,  PeM.  *  Wm  Tad 
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Fees. 
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In  a  few  weeks  we  wish  we  had  the 
horn  around  for  a  toot,  maybe  entertain 
at  a  campflre  or  front  porch  aatherina. 
jam  in  with  some  happen-aiona  players. 
Too  late — locked  up  In  school,  put  away 
behind  the  trunks.  That  wasn’t  so  brlaht. 

t^'hen  school  opens  and  valvea  don't 
work,  strlnas  break,  slides  stick,  lips  quit. 
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wind  f««ls  **aoft‘’,  tone  and  attack  nound 
at  th«lr  worst — than  you  know  what  it  is 
to  let  jroUr  horn  playing  down.  But 
everyone  sounds  equally  bad  you  think, 
and  you'll  aet  around  to  normal  In  a 
;  couple  of  weeks.  But  really,  you  don't 
^  '  aet  to  nonnaL 

It's  normal  to  improve.  It's  normal  to 
want  to  be  the  beat  performer  whether 
It  la  baseball,  horseshoes,  or  horn.  Where 
have  you  been  all  your  horn  life?  How 
do  you  aet  ahead? 

Wo  aenerally  flaure  that  the  others 
have  done  all  the  thlnas  we  may  have 
to  do  to  aet  ahead,  and  how  we  hate  to 
copy !  Now,  horn  friends,  no  horn  player 
has  done  everythina :  It's  not  possible. 
Flirtherntore,  many  of  your  horn  playina 
acquaintances  have  done  very  little  out¬ 
side  of  attend  rehearsals.  Oh,  you  can 
catch  up,  and  scare  the  dayllahta  out  of 
them  In  the  baraaln. 

For  example,  can  your  advanced  hom- 
Ists  rattle  off  the  exercises  and  tune  aiven 
In  this  Issue,  with  aood  Intonation,  clean 
slurs,  clear  tonaulna,  control  of  wind? 
All  riaht,  they  cos'l.  Here's  your  bla 
moment.  Tour  horn  is  aolna  Into  action 
this  summer,  rain  or  shine,  your  nelah- 
bors  won't  cheer  and  your  friends  won't 
compliment  your  playina:  in  fact,  you 
won't  like  It  yourself — you'll  swear  you're 
aettina  worse,  for  a  while. 

ICxerclae  I.  ntay  take  you  from  five 
minutes  to  five  days  to  do  well.  Exercise 
S.  mlaht  call  for  a  few  more  days.  Ex.  4 
could  produce  relaxed  tonaulna  In  a  week. 
Ex.  6  tLone  Ranaer  to  you)  will  sound 
somethina  like  the  real  thina  in  a  day  or 
two,  but  don't  pretend  It's  any  aood  for 
a  week  or  two.  Ex.  4  looks  easy,— only 
half  the  horn  students  In  the  world  can't 
play  them  neatly.  Ex.  7  and  8  need  a 
week  or  two.  Ex.  f,  10,  and  11  may  never 
come  in  tune;  start  riaht  away  to  lip  the 
D  and  Dk  Into  tune,  and  flaure  on  a 
month's  dally  workout.  E:x.  12  may  come 
well  by  the  end  of  the  summer.  Elx.  IS, 
14,  and  It  are  your  reward;  If  these  come 
solidly  and  In  tune  you  have  spent  suffi¬ 
cient  time  on  the  flrst  12  exercises.  Prob¬ 
ably  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  them  well. 
Here  (s  where  you  leave  most  competition 
behind — others  won't  bother  to  repeat  the 
exercise  to  adin  control.  You  will.  Maybe 
a  month. 

Above  all,  stay  out  of  the  upper  realster 
until  your  low  tone  muscles  feel  "set" — a 
few  weeks  I'd  say.  When  you  take  on  a 
concert  or  parade,  choose  low  parts,  avoid 
stuntina  for  the  aallery;  most  folks  don't 
know  aood  horn  playina  from  bad  espe¬ 
cially  at  summer  music  affairs,  where 
peanuts  and  pop  dominate.  Be  true  to 
your  llfe-time  ambitions  and  break-in  the 
middle  upper  realster  very  aradually,  car- 
rylna  over  the  Up  formation  developed  in 
the  low  realster. 

The  self-dlscipllne  you  develop  from  a 
summer  of  horn  study  practiced  as  this 
column  suaaests  will  enable  you  to  tackle 
a  proaram  of  continued  Improvement  A 
horn  method  has  recently  come  to  my  at¬ 
tention  which  Is  about  as  complete  in  the 
French  Hors  fleld  as  Arban's,  St.  Jacombe, 
or  World  Methods  for  cornet  The  horn 
methfsl  Is  Eby's  Scientifle  Method  for 
French  Horn, — Walter  Jacobs,  Inc.  pub¬ 
lisher,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Whether  professional  horn  players  aaree 
with  this  method  does  not  matter,  it  Is 
by  far  the  most  stimulatina,  hornistic,  and 
sympathetic  book  of  Its  kind — the  kind 
school  horn  students  need.  The  literary 
quality  of  the  hook  la  unique,  and  much 
of  Its  authoritative  material  Is  not  even 
discussed  in  other  methods.  Photos  of 
vaiioua  hand  positiona  are  entertalnlna 
and  Informative,  and  Eby's  discussions 


In  WOT,  of  course,  we  ore  making  few  instru¬ 
ments  and  those  few  for  our  Armed  Services  only. 
Yet  the  Ordnance  Material  on  which  we  have  been 
busy  day  and  night  the  past  two  years  (fuzes,  bomb 
parts  and  "what-not")  still  make  "sweet  music"  to 
the  ears  of  our  boys  overseas  os  they  land  on  their 
targets.  We  are  humbly  proud  that  Holton  skills 
and  equipment  have  been  able  to  contribute  their 
full  share  toward  a  shortening  of  this  great  struggle. 

But  when  peace  comes,  Holton  will  be  back  on  the 
job  of  making  a  better  land  of  "sweet  music" — 
band  and  orchestra  instruments  which  will  know 
no  superior,  if,  indeed,  an  equal  in  everything  by 
which  fine  instruments  may  be  judged. 

In  our  war  work,  already  high  Holton  manufac¬ 
turing  "know  how"  has  been  broadened,  Holton 
skills  sharpened  and  refined,  precision  equipment 
acquired,  our  engineering  staff  enlarged. 

This  increosed  knowledge,  skill  and  equipment  will  be 
utilized  after  the  war  to  give  our  custbmers  the  utmost 
in  quoiity,  performance,  and  engineering  at  prices  in 
keeping  with  our  established  policy  of  giving  more 
for  less.  Heltons  will  continue,  in  greater  measure  than 
ever  before,  to  provide  "sweet  music"  for  all  to  own 
and  enjoy. 

victory  h  wen,  Hohen  Oil  (hr  sole  of 
off  thahn)  w^l  medee  your  oU  horn  lost 
longer. 

A  Hohen  mevthpieee  wJf  moire  h  ploy 
eosier  and  better. 

And  Hehen  ftepoir  Service  wM  help  to 
keep  it  in  good  working  order. 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 
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THE  LIP-FITTING 
MOUTHPIECE 


t2 


WImii  Minq  tii*  ordiMry  reimd  cup 
mewthpMC*  th«  lipt  ar*  lMnip«r*d  'm 
their  ectioii  by  the  feet  very  few  per- 
leet  keve  upper  end  lower  teeth  of  even 
formetien,  therefore  e  current  of  eir 
peuin9  between  them  end  throu9h  the 
mouthpiece  ceuMt  them  to  vibrate  et  e 
different  rate  of  speed.  The  lip  fittin9 
rim  provides  e  cushion  for  every  sherp 
ed9e  of  e  proiectin9  tooth  es  the  en¬ 
tire  rim  surfece  is  mede  to  conform  to 
the  curveture  of  the  teeth,  9ivin9  the 
embouchure  en  even  beerin9,  ellewin9 
the  lips  to  vibrate  freely,  else  eneblin9 
one  to  pley  with  just  enouoh  pressure 
to  held  the  instrument  steedy.  Its  use 
relieves  feti9ue,  prevents  sore  lips  end 
9ives  the  performer  perfect  control  of 
his  instrument. 

Trumpet  or  Cornet  In  e  beeutitui  shed*  of 
brown  rustic.  $1.00  test  Peid.  Completa 
letlifnction  yuerenteed  or  money  retunded. 

OK  SEE  YOUR  DEALER 


2029  CLYIOURN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  14.  ILLINOIS 


of  lip  and  hand  poaitlona  keep  the  im- 
acinatlon  alive. 

Beginners  should  play  aome  from  lower- 
pitched  methods  before  commencing  the 
lessons  In  Bby,  but  consult  Elby’s  preface 
material  regularly.  Teachers  will  get  a 
real  kick  out  of  the  surprises  the  author 
hands  out,  such  as  blowing  without 
tonguelng,  "coughing”  tones,  opening  the 
throat.  George  Wendler,  formerly  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony  solo  horn,  gets  much  credit 
from  the  author  for  his  contributions — 


which  increases  your  columnist's  confi¬ 
dence  In  the  method. 

School  homists  and  school  horn  instruc¬ 
tors  will  find  me  available  near  New  York 
City  this  summer  for  consultation.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  Instruct  and  run  Informal  con¬ 
certs  in  my  vicinity;  If  I  can  be  of  any 
assistance  to  enterprising  horn  fans,  join 
in  our  fun.  Drop  me  a  line  at  66  Lusern 
Road,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  for  arrange¬ 
ments. 


Music  for  Victory 

Arranged  for  Band 

THE  ARMY  AIR  CORPS 

. Arr.  Bennett 

BOMBER  COMMAND 

. Arr.  Yoder 

THE  BRITISH  EIGHTH 
March  . Arr.  Luckhardt 

THE  CAISSONS  GO  ROLLING 
ALONG  . Arr.  Bennett 

HIT  THE  LEATHER. .  Arr.  Yoder 

THE  MARINES'  HYMN 

. Arr.  Bennett 

U.  S.  FIELD  ARTILLERY 
Mardi . Arr.  Lake 

A  YANK  AND  A  TANK 

. Arr.  Bennett 

Sfwad.  Iwid  $1.00  lymph.  Rcmd  $1.71 

VICTORY  (American  Selection) 

. Yoder 

Stand.  Imid  $S.OO  lymph,  land  $1.71 

CARL  FISCHER,  Inc. 

U  CMfOT  H-1lt  W.  57*  M. 

Now  York  City 

Isstsn  .  CKIsngs  .  Bains  .  las  Anfsiss 


Stories  of  Arthur  Pryor 


audiences  in  the  Black  Hills,  In  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  then  on  to  the  Pacifle 
Coast  again.  In  1107,  he  came  Into  Cache 
Valley  and  played  through  Utah  towns, 
reaching  8unnyside  on  July  6,  1008. 

From  then  on,  he  had  a  circuit  of  such 
Utah  towns  as  Sunnyside,  Price,  Helper, 
Bingham,  Mercur,  Ophir,  and  Eureka.  As 
moving  pictures  became  popular,  he  cen¬ 
tered  more  in  that  business,  showing  a 
few  nights  each  month  in  the  various 
communities  of  hla  circuit. 

As  picture  houses  chroe  to  the  larger 
communities,  Mr.  Martin  found  It  utterly 
Impoeslble  to  compete  with  them,  so  he 
confined  his  shows  to  the  mining  camps 
of  the  Utah  Fuel  Company  in  Carbon 
County.  His  last  stand  was  in  Castlegate, 
Utah,  where  he  and  his  wife  still  reside. 
"Uncle  Bert"  retired  from  the  show  busi¬ 
ness  In  1917,  as  a  veteran  of  63  years 
in  the  theatrical  profession.  "Aunty  Dora 
Mae"  formerly  operated  a  company  hotel 
In  Castlegate,  and  later  ran  a  boarding 
house  of  her  own. 

Recently  the  writer  received  a  few 
further  comments  on  Arthur  Pryor's  gen¬ 
ius  as  a  trombone  virtuoso  from  friends 
in  the  musical  profession.  Dr.  Herbert  L. 
Clarke,  world-famous  cornet  soloist  who 
played  with  Sousa's  Band  for  over  twenty 
years,  says:  "Mr.  Pryor  composed  and 
arranged  all  his  programmed  solos;  most 
remarkable  solos  for  technic  and  Intervals 
in  all  registers,  and  which  he  always 
played  faultlessly.  His  compositions  were 
so  dlfflcult  that  thwe  was  not  a  clarinet 
player,  even,  that  could  master  their 
technic  on  a  clarinet  And  we  had  the 
best  in  the  world  playing  In  the  band. 


(Continurd  from  fage  9) 

Pryor  could  play  almost  unbelievable 
passages  on  the  SUDE  TROMBONE!  I 
remember  once  when  we  were  playing  a 
concert  In  Leipsig,  Germany,  in  1960,  be¬ 
fore  an  audience  of  some  2.5,000  people, 
Pryor  played  one  of  his  ntost  difllcult 
solos  without  a  mistake  of  any  kind,  and 
the  vast  audience  arose  and  gave  him  the 
greatest  ovation  ever  known  In  that  city." 

On  April  12,  1944,  Mr.  H.  A.  Vander- 
Cook,  for  many  years  a  noted  musician 
and  director  of  a  music  school  in  Chicago, 
and  who  Is  now  retired,  wrote  as  follows: 
“Arthur  Pryor  in  his  'palmy  days'  was  as 
far  beyond  any  trombone  player  who  has 
lived  (or  probably  ever  will  be  bom)  as 
the  earth  Is  from  the  sun.  I  have  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  classical  songs  sung  by 
Caruso  and  others,  as  well  as  records  of 
the  same  numbers  played  by  Pryor.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  grammar  of  music,  Pryor 
excelled  all  of  these  vocalists  In  perfect 
rendition.  Of  course,  Caruso  went  'WAH' 
on  the  last  note  and  Pryor  avoided  that 
embellishment" 

"Uncle  Bert"  will  be  86  years  old  on 
his  next  birthday,  if  his  life  be  spared, 
as  we  earnestly  hope.  Both  he  and 
“Aunty  Dora  Mae"  spend  much  time  now 
in  reading  the  many  letters  they  receive 
from  friends  and  In  answering  every  one 
of  them.  Since  Zachary  Taylor  was  his 
great-great  uncle,  Mr.  Martin  feels  that 
he  has  a  right  to  assist  President  Roose¬ 
velt  with  kindly  suggestions  and  editorial 
clippings  from  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
and  he  has  two  letters  of  appreciation 
from  the  nation's  Commander-In-Chief — 
believe  it  or  not. 
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JuiUicnrd  Look$  to  Youth 
for  the  Future  of  Mueic 

In  hta  annual  report  on  the  JulUlard 
School  of  Muatc,  made  public  recentljr, 
Bmeat  Hutcheeon,  preeldent,  warned  that 
with  peace  In  sl(ht  “thoae  whoee  work 
llee  In  the  Held  of  education  have  double 
reason  now  for  Tlsilance  and  awareneu 
of  the  new  meaning  of  the  peace  which 
will  follow  war.” 

Students  will  be  entering  the  profes¬ 
sional  world  In  times  of  extraordinary 
adjustment  and  change,  he  said.  Many 
back  from  the  armed  forces  will  have 
lost  some  of  the  continuity  and  technique 
of  preparation. 

"Many  will  have  changed  In  their  out¬ 
look  through  the  sharp  Impingements  of 
war,"  the  report  reads.  “American  edu¬ 
cation  must  not  fall  In  meeting  this  obli¬ 
gation  to  youth,  this  dual  challenge  to 
the  future.  The  overwhelming  If  nega¬ 
tive  results  of  what  can  be  done  through 
a  conscious  and  meaningful  education  of 
youth  may  be  traced  through  the  history 
of  Germany  In  the  past  century.  Let  us 
not  be  deceived,  then.  In  what  we  are 
doing.  It  la  now  and  today  that  we  are 
building  a  country  and  a  world.  We  in 
the  field  of  music  education,  because  of 
the  very  nature  of  our  study,  are  not, 
perhaps,  readily  susceptible  to  perversion 
of  ideals,  but  the  experiences  of  Europe 
show  that  we  are  not  immune. 

“We  must  be  ever  vigilant  to  remember 
that  the  training  in  our  schools,  while 
highly  specialised,  is  not  esoteric ;  It  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  a  large  social  unit 
Music  education  In  the  long  view  should 
be  universal  not  national  in  character. 
It  should  have  no  other  end  but  that  of 
Its  own  creative  necessity.  Music  Is, 
Indeed,  Its  own  excuse  for  being,  and 
when  it  Is  studied  and  taught  with  this 
Meal  In  mind,  It  becomes  an  abiding  and 
potent  force  for  peace  and  happiness 
among  men. 

“There  are  hundreds  of  men  In  the 
services  from  the  JulUlard  School,  many 
of  them  working  In  music.  One  is  the 
conductor  of  the  show  This  Is  the  Army’ ; 
others  are  conducting  bands  or  orches¬ 
tras,  some  are  playing  instruments,  some 
are  writing  music  and  arranging  shows, 
radio  programs  and  so  on.  A  young 
woman  graduate  conducts  a  WAC  band, 
a  pianist  wVo  gave  an  excellent  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Beethoven  Emperor  Concerto 
before  he  Joined  the  army  Is  playing  the 
accordion  In  a  dance  band  over-seas.  But 
those  engaged  In  music  In  the  armed 
forces  are  In  the  minority ;  others  of  our 
former  students  are  doing  submarine 
duty,  some  are  flying  and  Instructing, 
some  are  in  communications  or  driving 
tanka.  One  Is  giving  psychological  testa 
to  air  force  candidates.  Indeed,  the  vari¬ 
ous  fields  In  which  our  students  have 
proved  themselves  proficient  as  soldiers 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  musicians 
are  far  more  adaptable  than  Is  generally 
supposed.” 


Sioux  City,  la. — A  spring  musical  fes¬ 
tival  was  given  by  the  members  of  the 
A  class  of  the  West  Junior  school  before 
an  appreciative  audience  of  1000  persons 
In  the  school  auditorium  on  Friday  night. 
May  19th.  140  pupils  took  part  In  the 

event,  and  was  given  In  place  of  the 
annual  class  play.  The  school’s  6S  piece 
orchestra  played  a  prominent  part,  as  did 
the  19  voice  chorus.  Phillip  Pitts,  music 
rapervisor,  directed  the  band  and  also 
the  chorus. 
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PLASTIC  REEDS 


-  '  Eodi  year  llie  dsswnd  for  "bstche”  reeds  iscrsosst. 

Hers'  ore.Hie  rsotest.  ''letctia"  loita  len«sr.  "Istcfca"  is  very  oecurals 
.  * :  .  pjfei,.  "tsteha"  woa)  aet  soaay,  or  dry  out,  "isteha" 

'  ^Ips  develop  better  emboucKere.  H's.Asierka's  siott  pepsiar  reed. 

bstosie  there's  so  other  reed  like 
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SALE  AT  ALL  MBSIC  STORES 

IIITZ  Cl..  III.,  lit  Finn  Ail.,  Ill  Till  CUT 


GAILY,  CHEERILY,  IT  CHARMS  AWAY  DULL 
MOMENTS  FOR  THE  BOYS  IN  SERVICE 

•  Bat  there  are  still  Sesg  Fhitaa  for  the  Pre-Bsad  Ciaaass.  sad  those 
hsoee-wamdag  eascssble  sperislHw  with  Ceacert  Bead  or  Orchestra. 

lastrawsats  sww  svatiahle  at  sm  iscreaec  la  pricsi  IIAO.  Other  ssrse 
series  svaiiahlsi  feldlag  desk  stsad.  Me;  host  head  lastroctsr.  “Isos 
Flute  Best  Bsspsaes  Method”  fer  clesereees  sse.  Me;  adrsaced  iastrUctor 
fer  class  or  ladhridoal  (Jse.  “Caws  of  Masie-BaiMlas".  2k. 

Plaa  to  start  year  pro-baad  riaseee  now  erlth  the  Fitchhora  8oiw  Flats, 
the  host  lastiaaMut  of  its  kiad  over  dosigaod. 

Eaxy  to  bUnx,  BuOt  in  hoy  of  C, 
Playt  chromatics,  Pure  fluto-liko  tomo,  NaUtral  position 
of  tono  holoot  Uniform  intonation.  No  tsuting  needed.  . 

CONTINENTAL  MUSIC  CO.,  INC.' 

•BO  S.  Wakask  Aw.  D«pt.»S2a  CMe— e  •»  t 
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What  are  yon  planninc  to  do,  mualcaliy, 
thia  eumnner?  If  you  are  (oinE  to  achool, 
or  to  a  music  camp,  or  have  plans  to 
play  in  a  band  or  orchestra,  or  to  study 
privately,  your  summer's  music  proEram 
will  be  well  outlined.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  many  of  you  probably  have  no 
such  plans  and  expect  to  “carry  on"  by 
yourselvss.  For  you  players,  then,  who 
will  be  "studylnE"  by  yourselves  this  sum¬ 
mer,  may  1  make  some  suEEestions?  (I 
realise,  of  course,  that  you  have  no  In¬ 
tentions  of  puttinE  your  Instrument  away 
until  next  September,  but  I'd  like  to  brinE 
to  your  attention  some  points  which  will 
Eulde  you  In  practIcInE). 

Wlies  to  fractice 

PractIcInE  can  become  a  habit.  If  you 
will  set  aside  a  certain  period,  or  |>erlods, 
for  dally  practice.  A  Eood  time  Is  the 
first  thiikE  In  the  momlnE.  when  you  feel 
fresh,  and  before  you  Eet  busy  with 
somethinE  else.  If  poeslble,  arranEe  a 
second  session  late  In  the  afternoon  or  In 
the  evenInE. 

Wlist  to  Practice 

If  you  have  been  playlnE  for  about  a 
year,  you  miEht  use  the  Kdwards-Hovey 
Method,  Book  Two.  This  book  contains 
etudes,  solos,  duets,  and  technical  mate¬ 
rial.  If  you  have  played  for  two  years 
nr  more,  you  mlaht  use  the  Williams 
Modern  Comet  Method,  Book  Two.  This 
method  contains  a  Ereat  deal  of  Interest- 
InE  technical  material.  Alona  with  this, 
try  “Twenty-seven  Melodious  and  Rhythm¬ 
ical  Kxerclses  for  the  Cornet”  by  J.  L. 
iSmall.  These  studies  are  fasclnatlna  and 
“pleasantly  tricky."  You  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  mlEht  use  Herbert  Clarke's  “Tech- 


Qdoiaiko 
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Expertly  Giren 
by  Leonoord  V.  Meretta 

Issfrscter  la  Mis  Sckssl  af  Made.  Uaivafiify 
af  Mklitgaa,  Aas  Arkar 


nical  Studies  for  the  Comet"  PractIcInE 
these  studies  will  do  much  towards'  Im- 
provInE  the  technical  side  of  your  playlriE. 

Sole  Ptsyin9 

Your  summer  playlnE  will  Elve  you  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  prepare  several 
solos  for  next  year.  Perhaps  durinf  this 
past  season  you  were  asked  u>  play  a 
auk>  sne  sHve  the  reply,  “I  have  nothlnE 
to  play.”  Prepare  some  solos  now,  re¬ 
view  them  next  year,  and  play  them  In 
public  when  you  have  the  opportunity. 
The  blEEest  job  la  to  prepare  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  even  If  you  do  not  intend 
to  play  solos  In  public.  practIcInE  them 
will  do  you  a  lot  of  Eood.  If  possible, 
have  sonteone  play  the  piano  accompani¬ 
ments  for  you.  For  you  musicians  who 
have  been  playlnE  a  year  or  more,  I 
should  like  to  recommend  a  collection  of 
solos  entitled,  “Let  Us  Have  Music  for 
Comet  and  Piano",  arranaed  by  Price. 
The  solos  are  of  easy  and  medium  dlffl- 
culty.  If  you  would  like  to  buy  separate 
solos  of  medium  difficulty,  you  miEht  be 
Interested  In:  “Hasel,"  by  Del  Stalaers, 
"Lepende  Heroique,”  by  Mouquet,  and 
“My  ReEards,”  by  Llewellyan.  Fine  solos 


for  advanced  students  li^lude:  "Sonata 
for  Comet  and  Plano,"  by  Williams,  "In¬ 
troduction  and  Scherso,"  by  Oosyens,  and 
“Prelude  and  Scherso,"  by  Williams. 

SisM  Rssdisf 

Endeavor  to  read  some  new  music  every 
day.  Moat  teachers  and  conductors  are 
pleasantly  surprised  when  they  discover 
a  younE  musician  who  can  really  do  a 
Eood  job  of  slEht  readInE.  However,  this 
ability  Is,  perhaps,  more  uncommon  than 
you  may  suppose.  The  art  of  slEht  read- 
InE  Is  no  “Elft  of  the  Eods."  Learalnp 
this  comes  throuEh  doing  It !  Select  mate¬ 
rial  that  Is  InterestlnE.  read  somethlnp 
new  every  day,  and  work  on  music  that 
Is  not  too  difficult.  For  example.  If  you 
are  a  second  or  third  year  student,  you 
should  slEht  read  first  year  materials. 
(At  least  until  you  become  proficient  In 
the  art  of  slEht  readinE). 

Ensemble 

PlaylnE  duets  Is  fun.  Perhaps  you  can 
Eet  someone  to  play  with  you  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  PlaylnE  with  some¬ 
one  else  puts  you  "on  the  spot,”  and,  as 
a  rule,  makes  you  feel  like  playlnE  your 
best.  The  “Trl-Form  Folio"  by  AuEust 
Schaeffer  contains  many  sonEs  not  diffi¬ 
cult,  which  may  be  played  as  duets  or 
trios  (and  solos,  too).  Some  fairly  easy 
trios  which  may  be  bouEht  separately 
are :  "Three  Trumpeteers,”  by  Johnson, 
“Comrades,"  by  Buchtel,  and  "Holiday,” 
by  Meretta.  Trios  for  advanced  students 
Include :  “Echoes  from  Old  Vienna,”  by 
Leldsen,  “Bolero,"  by  Smith,  and  "Echo 
Walts,"  by  Ooldman.  If  you  can  arranpc 
to  play  in  any  brass  ensemble,  eo  to  It ! 


if 
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Why  I  Like  to  Twirl 
the  Baton 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

Held.  It  wa«  lucky  for  ua  that  all  We 
had  to  do  waa  follow  the  head  drum-ma¬ 
jorette. 

Aa  a  rllm&x  for  that  year  the  band  en¬ 
tered  the  Mtnneapolla  Aquatennlal  Band 
Conteat.  The  parade  waa  four  milea  lone 
and  at  the  end  of  the  day'a  activltlea  A 
little  after  the  flrat  mile  our  head  drum- 
majorette  had  to  drop  out  and  aomeone 
had  to  take  charse  of  the  band.  The  flrat 
few  alenala  were  eiven  with  a  deflnite 
lack  of  authority,  but  no  aerloua  allp-up 
occurred.  I  went  home  that  day  with 
juat  a  little  more  of  the  thine  called 
confldence. 

My  junior  year  waa  a  year  of  reet  for 
me.  I  waa  a  drummer  and  nothine  more. 
Three  aenlora  led  the  band.  Oh,  how  I 
liked  my  oranee  and  black  uniform  and 
how  I  loved  to  drum !  Drummers  play 
all  the  time  a  band  la  marchine.  I’m  aure 
thia  helped  to  build  up  my  endurance. 

All  throueh  this  junior  year  I  twirled 
only  for  my  own  enjoyntent  It  waa  aome- 
thlne  to  do  to  clear  my  mind.  Often 
when  I  waa  sure  I  had  a  very  welshty 
problem  I'd  take  my  baton  out  Into  the 
back  yard  and  twirl  until  I  had  the  prob¬ 
lem  all  settled.  One  thine  It  did  for  me 
waa  to  make  my  twirllns  smoother,  es¬ 
pecially  aa  I  went  from  one  twirl  to  an¬ 
other. 

At  the  end  of  my  junior  year,  when  I 
saw  all  of  the  drum-majorettes  erkduate, 
I  knew  my  number  waa  up.  So  I  beean 
practicine  and  I  do  mean  practicing. 
Ehrery  day  the  neighbors  would  see  me 
out  In  the  back  yard  twirling. 

That  summer  I  taught  twirling  In  sum¬ 
mer  school.  I  learned  a  lot  of  new  twirls 
that  summer  and  also  learned  how  dif- 
flcult  It  Is  to  help  others.  At  the  end  of 
the  summer  our  band  went  to  the  State 
Fair  where  we  played  for  four  daya  We 
played  every  morning  for  three  hours.  In 
the  afternoon  four  hours,  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  for  a  half  hour.  Of  course  I  twirled. 
The  flrat  day  waa  terrifying  but  by  the 
end  of  the  four  days  it  waa  all  In  a  day'a 
work. 

At  football  games  this  fall,  I  had  the 
band  all  to  myself.  They  had  been  told 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It  All  I  had 
to  do  was  to  tell  the  band  when  and  where 
to  do  those  things.  Simple?  You  try  it 
sometime.  The  flrst  few  times  I  did  not 
get  along  so  well  but  by  the  middle  of 
the  season  I  began  to  relax  and  waa  sorry 
to  see  the  last  game  go  by. 

The  responsibility  of  leading  the  band 
gave  me  more  confldence  and  leadership. 
Incidentally,  thia  helped  my  twirling.  All 
In  all  I  would  say  that  aa  I  look  back 
upon  my  high  school  days  my  twirling 
and  I  have  seemed  to  grow  up  together. 


Man  Wanted!  With  Baton 


Otaagou),  Mont. — There  is  a  good  job 
open  here  for  a  flrst-claas  school  band¬ 
master,  and  If  you  think  you  are  such  a 
gentleman,  write  at  once  to  Mr.  A.  B. 
FYledlund,  Clerk  of  the  School  Board,  <24- 
4th  Avenue,  North,  Glasgow,  Montana. 

Our  informant  says :  "We  have  wonder¬ 
ful  musical  talent  and  our  band  has  taken 
flrst  place  In  the  contest  entered."  The 
community  offers  full  cooperation  to  a 
good  man  who  knows  good  music  and 
how  to  teach  It.  Here  la  a  nice  berth 
for  the  man  who  gets  It. 
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THREE  POINT 

UMSON  BAND  HETHOD 


Prom  ilomootary  to  loformodtafo 
Grade* 

By  HARTLEY  M.  SHELLANS 

A  NEW  LOGICAL  and  PROGRESSIVE 
approach  to  Band  Education . 

Combining  thraa  alLimportant  featuras. 


POINT  I.  Practical,  Step  by  Step  Instruction 

POINT  2.  Modern  Musical  Approach 

POINT  3.  Individual  Development  Through  Group  Study 


TEACHER'S  MANUAL  .  .  . 

A  coscIm  end  highly  descriptive  book 
of  velueble  leeching  meteriel.  .  .  .  Beb- 
oretely  illustreted  end  edited  for  meil- 
mum  utility.  Pric#  $1.00 


EACH  INSTRUMENT  .  .  . 

Eech  bend  instrument  it  confined  to  one 
compect  volume— conteining  simple  fig¬ 
ures,  ell  cherts,  instructions  end  illustre- 

tions.  Price  7Se 


If  Thu  Volume  la  Not  AvoUablo  et  Your  Dealer,  Pleaee  Write  Dept.  S. 


EDWARD  B.  MARKS  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

R.  C.  A  lelldieg  #  Radio  City  #  New  York 

sa— 


LUELLEN  REEDS 

**Hone-and-Buggy*'  in¬ 
deed  is  your  reed  caae  today 
without  Luellen  Plastics. 

They’re  instant  playing; 
alwaytready :  will  notwater 
soak ;  one  will  outlast  many 
cane  reeds.  Brilliant  tone. 

5  Strengths:  For  Bb  Clari¬ 
net,  alto  or  tenor  sax,  St  JM. 

Each  reed  individually 
tested;  sterilized.  Bass  and 
Alto  C3arinet  Reeds  IS4n 
each.  Bassoon  Reed  tt.71. 

Used  and  endorsed  by 
Tommy  Tucker’s  Lou  Diamond’s,  Norm  Faulkner’s  and  many  other 
famous  reed  sectiotts,  Wm.  Gruner,  Bassoonist,  Philadelphia  Symphony. 

JOHN  LUELLEN  &  CO. 

1140  WabiHt  Street  Chicago  12^  lUlaola 


I  Juns,  1944 
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EVERY^ 

SHOULD  GET  THIS  BOOK! 


die  duntion.  Thu's  why  you  need 
this  MW  tod  helpful  boi^  "How  To 
Cut  Fof  Your  lostnimeot.'*  In  no 
ocher  book  ctn  you  Bod  such  valutble 
tnd  helpful  iofbrnittioa.  Coven  tU 
makes  and  types  of  wind  and  petcua* 
sioo  instruments.  40  pages  of  inscruc* 
boas,  46  illuscntioot,  to  help  make 
your  instrument  laic  kmger.  Worth 
many  times  ks  10c  coat.  C<(  youn  at 
I  ^  your  Conn  dealer's  stoic  or  send 
lOc  today. 

CS.CONN,LM.,  MlCmmMi. 

Dhkarl.  IndlaM 

■  ...  copiu  of  "How  To  On  For  Yoor  lootn 
'  todoooj  iad  Me  ia  coia  or  inm|»  fat  omSi  ooyv. 


Terms  ox 
Subscription 

PeryMrflJO  2yssrf$2.50< 
Foreign,  per  yeer  $2.00 

School  loordi  roquialtlonlog  Cliorfo  Stib- 
aerlptlom  roeoirlng  apociol  foniit  or  oflU 
dovHt,  por  yoor  (|2.0e— 2  yoora  $2J0.) 

Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fuHy  covered  by  cesh. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  except  July  and 
August.  Mailing  date  generally 
the  loth  of  the  date  month. 

Single  copies  by  mail,  20c. 

Ten  or  more  copies,  15c  each. 


Rotoni  tUa  coupon  ot  onoo  wMi  chock 
or  ssonoy  ordor  for  a  ful  yocr's  aubicrfp 
Hon,  or  ronowoL 


Jha,  Sand,  0vuidoAA^ 
^JUiMpondanoL  QUnk, 

By  C.  W.  Coonsr  Supervisor  of  Music 
Tullahoma,  Tenn. 


Figwrt  t.  hero  ic  the  nnnwer  my  younc 
bams  drummer  worked  out  to  the  old,  old 
busnboo  of  the  "deed"  flxed  cymbal  on 
the  ban  drum.  The  ordinary  holder  to 
be  attached  to  the  ban  drum  ic  of  neoee- 
nlty  no  riaid  that  all  the  tone  of  the 
cymbal  Ic  destroyed  so  I  told  him  to  work 
out  another  way  to  attach  the  cymbal. 

Hie  solution  la  ao  almple  that  It  aeema 
to  touch  on  aenlua.  X  (aee  diaaram)  la 
juat  a  piece  of  ordinary  corruaated  card¬ 
board,  cut  to  be  aa  wide  aa  the  cymbal 
with  taba  at  the  en«!  which  will,  when 


folded  under,  fit  anualy  between  the 
drum  rim  and  the  center  anchor  of  the 
tiahtenina  atrut 

To  attach,  pan  the  thona  of  the  cymbal 
throuah  pad  and  then  throuah  the  hole 
In  the  center  of  the  cardboiu'd  (E);  then 
loop  the  thona  around  the  handle  of  the 
tiahtenina  acrew  at  P.  Then  fold  under 
the  tabs  A  and  B  and  Insert  them  under 
the  struts  C  and  D.  Finally,  draw  the 
cymbal  to  the  desired  tiahtnen  by  ad- 
justlna  the  thona  about  the  handle  of 
the  tiahtenina  acrew. 


CYMBAl.  THOHa 


CYNBSL  PAD 


■ 


Pfpurc  t.  Is  the  sdlutlon  one  of  my 
band  parents  worked  out  for  a  broken 
arm.  Two  days  before  a  concert  my 
second  chair  solo  comet  failed  to  appear 
at  practice;  Investlaatlon  showed  that  he 
had  broken  his  arm  that  day;  the  next 
day  he  showed  up  with  the  very  practical 
contraption  (Z)  sIxArn  In  the  diaaram, 
which  rests  on  the  plaster  cast  and  is 


VOOOIN  BLOCK 
LIGHT  HSTAL  CLAMPS 


held  in  place  by  the  small  strap  passed 
behind  the  upper  arm. 

His  father  had  made  It  by  weldina 
quarter  Inch  bars  In  the  pattern  shown 
to  support  a  wooden  block ;  the  comet 
was  attached  to  the  block  by  means  of 
liaht  metal  clampa  Althouah  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  show  it  In  the  flat  drawina,  the 
bars  are  twisted  to  brina  the  comet  into 


UPPER  ARM 


.PLASTER  CAST 
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eorrcct  posiUon  for  pUjrInc. 

The  extra  wetsht  of  the  hom-holder  is 
no  problem  since  the  cast  is  already  held 
in  a  aline. 

Ton  probably  know  of  some  similarly 
tneenious  InTention  or  clrcumTentlon  to 
solTe  a  problem.  Send  it  in  to  me  at  the 
address  at  the  head  of  the  column  and 
let's  make  it  known  to  others.  Include  a 
black  and  white  drawing  showing  its  con¬ 
struction  and  a  full  explanation. 

In  these  days  of  the  scarcity  of  metal, 
have  you  been  able  to  construct  a  prac¬ 
tical  music  rack  of  wood?  And  what  do 
you  use  for  sousaphone  stands,  and  how 
do  you  dispose  of  them  when  not  in  use? 

I  think  such  information  Is  essential  to  * 
the  conservation  of  materials,  especially 
such  highly  tooled  materials  as  those  we 
use  in  the  band  business. 

Speaking  of  care  of  bass  horns,  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  some  of  the  Army  bands  hang 
them  bell-agalnst-the-wall  by  a  large 
strap  or  rope  slung  around  the  bell.  And 
Director  Holl  of  Danville,  Ill.,  has  a  three 
foot  pipe  standing  on  the  floor  with  a 
quarter  of  the  circle  of  an  old  tire  rim 
mounted  on  top;  the  sousaphone  is  hung 
in  this  by  the  part  that  rests  on  the 
player's  shoulder  and  held  in  place  by  a 
twelve  Inch  strap. 

The  Alto  and  Bass 
Clarinets 

(Continutd  from  page  11) 
highly  descriptive.  In  slow  tempos,  where¬ 
as  flne  tone  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Richard  Wagner  treated  the  bass  clari¬ 
net  in  its  true  sense,  as  a  clarinet,  and 
afforded  it  many  and  highly  descriptive 
roles  where  the  various  moods  of  the 
instrument  would  aptly  portray  the  mus¬ 
ical  thought  intended.  This  particularly 
Is  true  in  the  case  of  the  opera  scores 
from  the  pen  of  Wagner. 

Though  Richard  Strauss  often  em¬ 
ployed  the  bass  clarinet  to  depict  slightly 
different  moods,  he  too  employed  the  bass 
clarinet  often,  and  In  its  many  moods, 
and  frequently  afforded  to  it  highly  tech¬ 
nical  phrases.  Strauss  too  realised  the 
bass  clarinet  was  In  reality  a  clarinet, 
and  treated  it  as  such ! 

One  must  not  overlook  the  tuirts  af¬ 
forded  to  the  bass  clarinet  by  Meyerbeer. 
In  "The  Prophet"  we  not  only  And  many 
Interesting  phrases,  but  a  solo  passage, 
which  is  played  in  unison  with  the  strings. 
Meyerbeer  Indeed  had  faith  In  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  bass  clarinet  to  risk  a  ma¬ 
jor  theme,  to  be  played  in  unison,  and 
an  octave  lower  than  the  delicate  string 
melody. 

Our  contemporary  composers  and  ar¬ 
rangers  have  found  a  great  wealth  of 
tone  color  as  well  as  technical  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  bass  clarinet.  Though  modern 
in  mood  and  quite  different  from  the 
works  of  Wagner,  Strauss  and  Meyer¬ 
beer,  the  important  role  afforded  to  the 
bass  clarinet  in  comparison  to  the  com¬ 
position  as  a  whole  assures  us  that  the 
baas  clarinet  will  Increase  in  use  as  a 
result  of  the  new  and  Interesting  roles 
assigned  to  It  by  our  contemporary  com¬ 
posers  and  arrangers ! 

Avoid 

"Summtr  Sog" 

use  the  LuMen 

PLASTIC  REED 

Clarinet,  Alto  or  Tenor  Sax  $1.00 

5  Strengths.  Carry  a  Spare 

John  Luellen  &  Co. 

1640  Wainnt  St.  Chicago  12,  Ill. 


42  Years  Experience  in  Musical  Instrument  Repairing 

is  .worth  waiting 

MUMMI  (I  II  Ml  I  I  I  II  W|  for 

BHQistruments 


•  RE-BUIL^ 

•  RE-PLArm 

•  EEiACOEOED 

•  RE-TUMER 


A  reputation  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  since  Itet.  today  finds 
“America’s  Finest  Inatra- 
ment  Repair  Hones'*  in  an 
all-out  effort  to  keep  'em 
playing.  “Quick  Service*’  has 
gone  to  war,  but  “the  finest 
workmanship**  Is  still  our 
guarantee.  Make  arrange¬ 
ments  through  your  local 
music  dealer. 

Deolersf  Write  for  pries 
and  ssttmels  of  repair  date 
before  eendtmg  in  instru- 
sienfs. 


American  Plating  &  Mfg.  Co.  2241  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 

FLUTES!  PICCOLOS!  CLARINETS! 

Sterling  Silver  I  •  Sterling  Value  I  •  Sterling  Craftamanshipl 

In  a  word: 

PERFECTION! 

Expert  repelrittg  ell  mefces 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  COMPANY.  1 01  MesseeliMeth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mesa. 


Volume  15 


Will  Be  Ready  for  Mailing 
About  June  25th 


Just  a  few  volumes.  They'll  go 
on  the  first  orders  received.  Many 
hava  bean  disappointed  in  past 
years  because  they  neglected  to 
order  their  volumes  early.  Mail 
your  order,  now,  for  volume  15 
which  contains  the  complete  school 
year  of  issues,  September,  1943 
through  June,  1944. 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  No.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago  1 


Volumes  handsomely  bound  with 
stiff  cover,  durable  binding  fabric, 
gold  lettering.  Price,  $3.75  each 
volume,  plus  1 5c  for  postage. 

Send  your  order  todayl  Send 
$3.90  cash  with  order. 


Jima,  1944 


Plrmre  mmtton  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  wbm  arnsvertHg  advrrtifements  in  thie  megasine. 
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DRUMMER’S 


Jhtt  CL  £.  CL  J>Dhum 


Ensemble  Works 

for  ¥orM  Utot 


lAROHITTO 
f«r  ftm  Mtrwt  Im  f 
Bt  rruHi  H.  MrKif 

•Nk  tMT*,  n  Mat* 
^art*.  IS  Mat!  taak  kura.  ] 


TranKTiM  by  (imrg*  F.  MrKty 
UefidondrrDr  Air  llririil 
■mf  at  Uw  Volai  Baalann  IKaulM) 
Arkuiau  Tn>«l«T  lAai«rlr*al 

CwaalaH  vllk  •**».  |i.M 
.  M  Mata  aaak  laari.  M  aaata 


Iwyw  yoor  ploylnt  wllfc  tlww  4  b— kt 

«WOI«  MIUMMIIIO:  , 

TTia— ataaMplatakaafcaa 
4Mca  dniMMlBS-  It  talla 
TM  k»m,  mhtm  wmi  mkg, 

CaatalkaHtpliataa  artr 

aalaa.MFa«aa— ly>UO 


H*r«  It  an  kltteric  pictwra  wKIck  avary  A.1^  mambar  trill  waat  to  ttow  away  la  kit 
traatvra  albtim.  Captaia  Taylor  Iranton  it  llickiag  tka  latt  flara  of  kit  ofRcial  batoa 
ia  tkii  fiaal  numbar  wkick  aadt  kit  laadartkip  of  tha  U.  S.  Mariaa  laad.  Tka  coacart 
took  placa  ia  tka  Mariaa  larrackt  Auditorium  oa  kdarck  21,  wkaa  tka  Captaia  ra> 
tirad  at  laadar  of  tkit  famout  mutkal  9roup.  It  it  taid  ka  rocaivad  a  lattar  from 
rratidant  Rootavalt  ra9rattia9  kit  rati9aatioa.  Ho  wat  tuccaadad  to  tka  Pott  by 
Sacoad  Laadar  William  F.  Saatalmaa. 


Dick  Dunn  haa  (one  literary.  He  and 
Tony  Tata  are  work^(  hard  to  evan- 
(ellae  pa(an  polltlctana,  which  la  a  bl( 
order  In  any  lan(ua(e.  The  Braaa  Hata 
and  the  Bl(  Shoea  think  mualc  la  Juat 
aomethln(  to  attract  a  crowd.  It  la  dtfll- 
cult  to  reflne  the  (roea. 

Remember  Ha(eratownT  Well,  It'a  atlll 
doing  bualneaa  at  the  old  atand,  and  Pete 
Buya  haa  loat  SI  of  hla  bandmen  to  the 
Armed  Iharcea,  which  leavea  him  14. 
However,  he’a  doing  a  awell  )ob  with  the 
aubatitutea,  and  looka  forward  to  a  good 
aummer  aeaaon.  Pete  haa  a  flock  of  Claaa 
B  compoaltlona,  ready  to  releaae  aa  aoon 
aa  the  war  la  over,  and  paper  ia  again 
cheap. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  hla  laat  letter, 
Pete  waa  bulging  with  enthualaam  over 
the  recent  Pennaylvania  Bandmaatera' 
aasoclatlon  convention  held  at  Wajmea- 
boro.  The  Penn  atate  haa  one  of  the  moat 
progreaaive  of  auch  aaaoctatlona  In  the 
country,  and  their  conventlona  are  eaally 
comparable  to  our  own. 

Other  folka  aeldom  heard  from  ia  John 
Verweire  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  now 
enjoying  hla  >6th  conaecutive  year  aa 
Director  of  Miipah  Temple  Band,  a  apien- 
dld  organiaatlon  (It  aaya  In  hla  letter).  In 


a  recent  concert,  hla  daughter,  Mlaa  Emel 
Rebecca  Verweire,  retained  the  4th  term 
chair  aa  prealdent  of  the  Homing  Mualcal 
Society,  the  oldeat  mualcal  club  In  the 
city,  and  John  la  happy  about  the  whole 
thing. 

Orandfather  King  la  moving  hla  Oer- 
man  goiter  back  up  to  the  cheat  line  alnce 
Karl,  Jr.,  Chief  Petty  Officer  in  the  Navy, 
preaented  him  a  grand-daughter.  Saye 
the  Hunicipal  Band  la  atlll  functioning 
with  about  40  percent  high  school  boys, 
and  girla.  Thia  ia  the  first  time,  he 
claims.  In  seventy  years  of  directing  the 
Fort  Dodge  Band,  that  the  organisation 
has  been  blessed  by  feminine  beauty. 
They  play  pretty  good,  too. 

*What  I  mlas  more  than  anything  else 
are  the  friendly  get-togethers  with  the 
kindred  souls  of  the  A.  B.  A.  {the  Fleet) 
at  conventions,  Harvey  House  orgies,  etc. 
Haven't  had  a  good  laugh  In  a  year,  and 
am  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  we 
can  all  meet  again,  tell  a  few  jokes  and 
have  a  few  good  laughs.  Life  la  too 
solemn  and  aerious  these  daya" 

Who  and  where  la  the  President  of  the 
A.  B.  A.?  Haa  he  joined  the  Navy?  Any¬ 
one  ever  hear  from  him? 


Pleett  menticH  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  emwtrimg  edvertuements  as  tint  megetime. 
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To  make 
various  Ira 
Iratlng  the 
beiing  the 
the  mualcal 
keyboard,  i 
tha  methotl 
Mentiflcatic 
Indication, 
be  written 
the  octave 
as  three  I 
C-S.  D-S, 
each  time, 
sivciy.  reca 
flcation.  1 
baas  clef 
octave,  gr 


Ct  CojuMsl  iiL  Wjxiahn,  Cbutanqinq, 

Norbarf  J.  BaihofF,  M.B.,  Diractor,  Baikoff  Music  School,  Milwaukaa 

Lcnow  9 


To  make  comparison  easy,  in  showina 
various  Instruments,  we  are  next  illus- 
Iratins  the  keyboard  of  the  piano,  num- 
kerina  the  keys  fat  diatonic  order,  with 
the  musical  notation  correspondlns  to  the 
keyboard,  and  the  names  below,  showina 
the  method  of  termlna  octaves  for  easy 
MentiScation.  This  method  Is  called  note 
Indication.  For  example,  middle  C  would 
be  written  C>1 ;  the  octave  above  it,  C-2 ; 
the  octave  above  that  shown  on  the  chart 
as  three  line  octave  would  be  written 
C-l,  D-S,  E>S,  etc.  Beainnina  with  C 
each  time,  the  succeedina  7  notes.  Inclu¬ 
sively,  receive  the  same  numerical  Identl- 
dcation.  The  base  side  usually  written  In 
baas  clef  are  divided  as  follows,  small 
octave,  great  octave,  contra  octave  and 


double  contra  octave,  as  on  the  chart 
which  is  practically  self  explanatory.  The 
last  octave  and  part  of  the  4  line  octave 
are  not  shown  on  the  chart  because  writ¬ 
ten  music  does  not  require  that  particular 
notation,  beinc  above  the  playable  ranse 
of  all  Instruments  except  the  keyboard 
Instruments  and  on  these  usable  only  In 
solo  or  In  special  effects. 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  of  a 
bass  part  with  the  bass  part  of  the  piano 
we  will  next  explain  how  to  write  bass  or 
bass  tuba. 

BASS — This  part  Is  playable  by  string 
baas  or  bass  tuba  which  Is  built  In  both 
Bs  and  E>.  It  Is  written  In  the  bass  clef. 
Students  are  requested  to  write  out.  In 
musical  notation,  the  range  of  all  Instru- 


...Noiatioaor  HANO  KBYBOARD  toooHpmtaffn 

Nbabavs  asrivafead  Is  celsaM  ilwwlag*tsags  as  Xaad? 

HhM  urWiw.aMhs  iaseasoss  is  rtaga  «w  laser Isk  av  raisiag,ia  traaapasiaK  lbs  part. 


Soaring . . . 

HIGH  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS  .  . 

VIBRATOR 

SAX  and  11  V  V  Cl 
CLARINET  K  ll  b  0  5 

OAd  SOUND  WAVE  meatlipiacat. 

Ati  Fase  Brairr 

H.  CHIRON  COMPANY.  INC. 

IISO  IreodwoT,  New  Teeb  CMy 


DALBET 


Tar  StUm  And  Vatnn 

Padael  hibtieolloa  lor 
■lidas  oad  voiTaa. 
Long  loaliagi  Baoelh 
oa  valyatt  will  aal 
gnau  pcavaota  ceno- 
doa  oad  waor. 

SoU  at  AU  Mtuie 
Storn 

25c 


\iMi  -f  (I til  at iotial- rill )r< III lih 

TONE  BUILDING 
and  INTONATION  STUDIES 

for  B.ndt 

llv  \\  \I  <  Will  I  I  I  ..rm,  r  I'rm.  ip  >1 
I  K  \I<M\  H\M)  S(  IIIXII 

11  riff  far  i/ffui/v 

THE  CUNOy  BETTONEY  CO  INC 

Hyde  P.irh  Boston  M-bSS 


MOVfO  TO  URdfR  QUAKTtnS 
AWe  to  Serve  Yu  teftor 

MANUSCRIPT  MUSIC 
EDITIONS 

Ckambar  Mviic,  Inrirumastal  Solei, 
Technical  Studlai 

•OX  iU.  PALO  ALTO.  CALIFORNIA 
(formerly  lirminqham,  Michigan) 


Get  Ready  for  the 

5th  BOND  DRIVE! 


Juaa,  1944 


PU*M  mtulion  THE  SCHOOL  UUSICIAN  when  aHtmring  aivtrtitemttUt  is  Ikit  magann*. 
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Dreu  iq>  your  School  Band  for 
its  important  Victory-Morale 
job  at  home.  This  is  Patriotic. 
We  have  ample  stocks  of  fine 
School  Band  Uniform  fabrics; 
a  wide  selection.  Write  us  for 
samples,  prices,  and  ideas  for 
smart  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  lY  OSTWALD,  INC 
II  E«(t  IMh  St.,  N«w  York.  N.  Y. 


UNIFORMS 


Speeialinng  in 
Designing 
EXCLVSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 


lat  TO 

nM.  Wc  wilf  doalgo  uid 
raboiit  ■kcickco  oA  S«- 


Marcus  Ruhan,  Ine, 

Do»t.  0.  an  Sow  Stalo  St. 
TllBtfl.  nSBilO 


71:  years 

I U  EXPERIENCE 

IN  MAKING  TO  MEASURE 

ARMY-NAVY 

UNI^RMS 

Sehaal  Sand  and  UnMnnns 
•f  all  dsssriptlsns 

ll^rifo  /or  ^ricoo 

petthone  mos.  mfg.  co. 

n  tiOMn  n.  CkUsHl.  Ml 


“p/ay  hot” 

in  just  a  fnw  waaks  study  wHh 
“COUNSI  IN  MODiRN 
IMIILLISHMENr' 

OoaroatooS  OoSalto  raloa  to  loara  to  taa* 
OroTlat  aa4  olax  hat  choraaaa  oaly  ll.ll. 

COMPUTE  HARMONT  METHOO 

arar  4M  oacao  aaTarlaf  bactaaara  aad 
advaaead  barmear.  Rac.  II. It  aaw  aalr  II. 

“OocBsc  IK  itoiinui  AnnaxoDro” 

X>aSalta  ralaa  aa  haw  ta  arraasa  tar 
daaoa  archaatra.  Oaaraataad  aaawiata 
aoeraa  with  aimpllflad  laatmatioaa— |l. 

Baad  lla  tar  aampla  laaaaa. 

"OBCHMTMATIOK  OHABr* 
ftaaca.  traaapaaltlaaa.  ata.  all  laatra- 
maato^la. 

•IIHOPP  MUSIC  COMPANY 

MHO  W.  Nortk  Avo.,  Mnwaokoo,  Wk. 


manto  aftar  wa  daociibe  aach,  comparinc 
It  to  tba  piano  kayboard  aa  shown  shore. 

STRING  BASS— Tha  ransa  which  It 
reads  la  from  E  In  tha  graat  octara,  num> 
barad  IS  on  tha  chart  to  abont  A  In  tha 
ona  llna  octava  numbarad  21.  THIS 
RANGE  SOUNDS  ONE  OCTAVE  LOWER 
than  It  la  writtan. 

El  BASS  TUBA— ThU  Includaa  Instru- 
manta  tarmad  souaaphona,  Buoacharphona, 
and  othar  trada  namaa  Tha  smallar  bora 
Instnimanta  hatra  dUBculty  obtalninc  low 
notaa  and  tha  larsa  boras  haTlnc  tha  same 
troubla  with  tha  hish  notaa  Wa  are 
riving  a  practical  range  for  all  Instm- 
menta  of  the  bass  family  built  In  El.  Re- 
mambar  that  all  baaa  Inatrumants,  ragard- 
leas  of  tha  pitch  In  which  they  ara  built, 
are  played  without  transposing,  as  they 
ara  studied  as  “C*  Instruments,  learning 
fingerings  that  compensate  for  tha  actual 
difterenca  In  pitch.  This  produces  El— B» 
— El— G— Bl  or  tha  notes  of  ETI  chord  for 
the  open  tones  on  an  El  bass  (by  open 
la  meant  without  valves)  and  tha  tones 
of  the  Bl  chord  as  open  tones  on  the  Bl 
bass). 

Tha  range  of  tha  El  bass  as  read,  and 
also  aa  It  sounds.  Is  from  Bl  No.  •  on  tha 
chart  shown  above  to  C-24,  with  a  wider 
solo  range  for  artlsta  These  numbers  are 
found  directly  undtfnaath  the  notes  on 
tha  above  chart.  BBI-baaa  tuba  reads, 
and  tha  actual  sound  Is,  from  F-C  to  G>21 
as  shown  on  tha  chart  with  a  wider  range 
for  artists.  It  Is  bast  when  tha  parts 
written  ara  In  tha  middle  range  than  to 
use  tha  notes  of  tha  extrema  rangea  When 
tha  bass  part  Is  to  be  played  by  both 
string  and  tuba  It  Is  frequanUy  necessary 
to  write  tha  parts  In  octaves  where  tha 
range  requires  It,  as  tha  tuba  part  can 
be  written  lower  and  tha  string  bass 
higher. 

BASS — Tha  actual  technic  of  writing 
bass  parts  Is  practically  tha  same  as  the 
Instruction  on  writing  tha  baas  part  of 
tha  piano.  Tha  root  or  tha  Sth  Is  usually 
employed  on  the  beats,  with  tha  Srd  and 
passing  tones  used  dlatonlcally  between 
beats  or  melodically.  Tha  bass  can  be 
either  sustained  or.  whan  a  more  rhythmic 
effect  Is  desired,  written  with  notes  of 
short  duraUon.  In  tha  next  ex :  10a- 
shows  a  waits  number  with  a  partially 
sustained  bass  part.  Example  10b-  shows 
a  rhythmic  style  of  bass  part.  10c-  gives 
an  example  of  a  more  florid  part.  Tha 
melodic  style  la  shown  In  soma  examples 
In  tha  latter  part  of  tha  course.  Tem¬ 
porarily  wa  suggest  the  more  simple  styles. 

DRUMS — Tha  next,lnstrun>ent  selected 
for  analysis  and  description  are  drums; 
as  the  rhythm  of  tha  drunts  la  related  to 
the  piano  and  baas.  Tha  bass  drum  nota¬ 
tion  Is  on  tha  lat  apace,  and  the  snare 
drum  on  tha  Ird  space  of  tha  bass  clef. 
Cymbals  ara  marked  with  an  X — headed 
note  on  the  4th  space.  A  roll  Is  shown 
In  tha  first  llna  by  bars  through  tha  stem. 
Notice  that  tha  notation  for  balls  Is  added 
In  treble  clef  and  will  sound  ona  or  two 
octaves  higher  than  written.  Bass  drum 
'beats  usually  occur  on  tha  accents,  and 
tha  snare  drum  on  unaccented  beats  and 
on  tha  accented  beats  to  reenforce  tha 
accent. 

In  alL  both  parts  establish  RHYTHM. 
Many  drummers  add  considerably  to  tha 
writtan  parts.  Additional  traps,  sock  cym¬ 
bals,  effects,  ara  added  and  used  at  the 
discretion  of  tha  performer  although  some 
writers  Insert  these  dlrectloiu,  as  some 
special  effect  Is  desired.  Notice  tha  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  repeat  slgna  Whan  a  long 
period  of  repeats  Is  used  wa  suggest  num¬ 
bering  tha  measures  starting  with  tha  last 
complete  measure  shown  and  continuing 
until  a  new  rhythm  is  given. 


MAKE  YOUR  PRfSBIT 
MFORMS  lOOK  IM  lt£W! 


Because  neither  yon  nor  wc 
would  have  it  any  other  way, 
uniforms  for  Officers  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  armed  forca  have  been  and 
ore  receiving  first  call  on  Crad¬ 
dock  production. 

But,  even  though  yon  may  not 
be  able  to  purchase  all  new  uni¬ 
forms  for  your  band,  yon  can 
spruce  up  your  present  uniforms 
with  replacements,  ornaments, 
braids,  other  accessories — and 
have  a  new  looking  band. 


148  UNIFORMS 

BaauiUuUy  Piehtrad 


U  desired,  we  will  DESIGN 
uaiiorai  especially  for  you. 
School  and  Band  Banners. 

Flags,  Throwing  Flags. 

•  Special  Folder  In  Cofors. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GKEENVILLE.  ILLINOIS 


OIRBCTOBS I 
•si  HAUnV  L.  ALFOUDI  FUtB  OShhs- 
*«NAnPU  aad  PLAfr* 

He  smtsw  sswMs  vMbsat  ass  w  ine  N  Mr. 
AlSwd'i  MMss  asNhr  nsBbws.  HsieBt  tawNsIss. 
Bs*al  sssnS  msAs.  mmatr  Maas.  Try  "URy 
anao."  Mr.  aiiiM*s  lasi  twwa.  tss'u 
I  srnpoprq  Kunnu  a 
UBW.”  *winiOBT  nrr*  bktu. 


tsM  ik  *• 
KATKuna.' 
fos  'TU  I 


MsMsA  Baad  IwynB  swe  isdwl 
B>MWl.aiFfHlBlik  MIL  BMi  R, 
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Pits**  maalfoa  THE  SCHOOL  UUSlCiAN  when  snnsvrtny  sivntuemtstt  fo  iMe  mspasfoe. 


June,  l«44 


INSTRUMENTS  AND 


KBCONDITIONED  Pedicr  Boehm  bsM  cUrinct. 
tiSO.OO.  Buffet  Albert  baa*  clarinet,  tlSO.OO. 
Pedler  Albert  alto  clarinet,  WS.OO.  Military  oboe, 
$60.00.  Barbicr  S.  P.  tax.,  fingerins  oboe, 
$125.00.  Bueacher  S.  P.  baiaa  tax.,  $150.00. 
Conn  S.  P,  baritone  tax.,  $125.00.  No  name  C. 
L.  baritone  tax.,  with  atand,  $95.00.  F.  A. 
Bueacher  BB  touaaphone,  $195.00.  Conn  BB 
aoaaapbone,  $225.00.  King  BB  recording  bate, 
$200.00.  York  U.  S.  A.  new  £a  recording  baaa, 
$185.00.  Holton  4  valve  S.  P.  upright  baaa, 
$165.00.  Conn  S.  P.  Eb  imright  bM,  $125.00. 
Braat  Eb  baaa,  $65.00.  York  baritone  bom, 
$75.00.  Conn  baritone  horn.  $95.00.  King  bari¬ 
tone  bora,  $90.00.  King  upright  alto  horn, 
$75.00.  Holton  upright  alto  horn,  $70.00.  Holton 
recording  baritone  bora,  $150.00.  King  double 
bell  recording  baritone  born,  $175.00.  King,  Conn, 
Holton  mcliophonea  $60.00.  Kohlert  military 
Englith  born,  $125.00.  King  S.  P.  trombone, 
$65.00.  Conn  G.  L.  trombone,  $65.00.  Conterva- 
tory  ayatem  oboe,  $200.00.  New  Artley  aterling 
lilver  flute,  $225.00.  Conn  S.  P.  Boehm  C.  flute, 
$75.00.  New  G.  1-.  French  born,  $140.00.  York 
G.  L.  French  born,  $115.00.  King  S.  P.  alto 
tax.,  $80.00.  Bueacher  S.  P.  C  Melody  tax., 
$45.00.  Glockenapiel  outfit,  $57.50.  New  crack- 
mooi  celloa,  tpecial  price  while  they  laat,  $52.50. 
Corneta,  trumpeta,  clarineta,  trombonea,  flutea, 
aaxopbonea,  aouaaphonea,  baritone^  French  horaa, 
etc.,  at  bargain  achool  pricea.  Hundreda  of  in- 
atrumenta  available  for  immediate  delivery.  Write 
lor  Bargain  Liat.  We  alao  buy  tor  caan  or  take 
tradea.  Write  ua  what  you  have.  Adelaon'a 
Muaical  inatrament  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


MARTIN  gold  lacquer  alto  aaxt^one,  $110.00. 
Selmcr  French  trombone,  $125.00.  Alto  horaa, 
$52.50  and  up.  Selmer  Bb  clarinet,  $135.00. 
Lange  Wieadaaer  Heckel  ayatem  baaaoon,  $325.00. 
Holton  baritone  aaxophone,  $145.00.  Kohlert  Con- 
aervatory  oboe,  $195.00.  Olda  braaa  gold  lat^uer 
trombone,  $9^00.  Bueacher  bell  front  baritone 
horn,  $150.00.  Oral  baaa  clarinet,  $225.00.  De- 
Boia  alto  clarinet,  $195.00.  Buffet  A  clarinet,  full 
Boehm  ayatem,  $65.00.  Orai  double  French  bora, 
$155.00.  Martin  French  bora,  aingle,  $135.00. 
New  Buffet  military  Engliah  horn.  Key  F, 
8125.00.  American  Sundard  Eb  aouaaphone,  caae, 
$22LoO.  Conn  BB  recording  baaa  nora,  ailver 
plated,  $175.00.  Conn  Eapnoninm,  2  bella,  4 
valvea,  $125.00  Greville  military  oboe,  $65.00. 
Orai  Conaervatory  oboe,  $175.00.  Baritone  borna 
from  $45.00  np.  Piccolo  made  by  Bettoney, 
$59.50.  Martin  alto  aax^hone,  $89.50.  Holton 
alto  aaxapbonc,  $77.50.  Bolton  tenor  aaxophone, 
$95.00.  Conn  flute,  $75.00.  Guy  Humphrey  flute, 
$M.00.  King  mellophooe,  $67.50.  York  mello- 
phone  $57.50.  Loree  oboe,  $275.00.  King  trumpet, 
$45.00.  String  baaa,  $85.00.  Trombonea.  trumpets 
coraeta,  from  $40.00  up.  Violin  outfita,  $25.00 
up.  Pan  American  French  bora,  $120.00.  Higfaeat 
pricea  paid  for  inatrumenta.  Bargain  Liat  on  Re- 
queat.  Tradea  and  Exchangee  aolicited.  Meyer’a 
Muaical  Exchange  Co.,  454  Michigan,  Detroit  26, 
Michigan. 


FOR  tALE — Bueacher,  Eb  Alto  aaxophone, 
gold-lacquered,  alightly  uaed:  Rico  mouthpiece 
and  2  new  reeda,  tw.OO.  J.  E.  Pipkin,  6245 
Simpaon  Ave.,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 


INSTRUMENTS  & 


(Cent) 


FOR  lALE — Conn  Eb  aouaaphone  with  caae, 
need  very  little,  $175.00.  Pedler  Premier  clarinet, 
$75.00,  Bueacher  Ariatocrat  metal  clarinet, 
$47.50.  New  ailver  flute,  $65.00.  Martin  trom¬ 
bone,  $65.00.  Conn  trombone,  $37.50.  Conn 
alto  aax.,  $75.00.  Baaaoon,  Conaervatory  ayatem, 
$75.00.  All  inatrumenta  guaranteed  like  new. 
Send  for  Liat  of  our  reconditioned  inatru- 
raenta.  Wanted  uaed  inatrumenta  of  all  kinda. 
Muaiciana  Supply  Co.,  618  Middlebwy  St.,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Ind. 


Commurcial  Rat*  —  (Applina  to 
any  company  or  Individual  in  busi- 
noM  for  profit)  60  Word*  for  $5,00, 
minimum, 

Sorvico  Rato  to  School  Music  DL 
roctor*  and  School  Musician*,  25 
words  for  $1,00.  Each  additional 
word  5c. 

All  advortis]n9  copy  must  bo  in 
our  hands  by  tho  20Hi  of  tha  month 
for  tho  following  month's  issuo.  No 
ads  published  union  paid  for  in  ad> 


m 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instrument*.  Especiallv  need  comets, 
trumpets,  metal,  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets, 
trombone*,  flutea,  oboes,  bassoons.  French  horns, 
baritone  horru,  aaxopbone*  of  all  kinds,  baa*  and 
ako  clarinets,  percussion  irutrumenta,  string  in¬ 
struments,  vibraphones,  marimbas,  etc.  Write 
os  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
Adelaon’a  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446 
Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  Wanted  I  You 
name  your  own  price  I  Tell  ns  what  you  have 
for  safe  and  how  much  yon  want  for  it.  We 
have  unlimited  funds  to  apend  for  musical  in¬ 
struments.  Help  yourself  to  highest  prices  ever 
paid  anywhere  Will  not  make  this  offer  again. 
Write  immediately.  Trump  Music  Co.  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non.  N.  Y.  • 


WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT!  We  will  pay  you  the  l^hest  prices  I 
If  you  have  any  of  the  following  instruments  or 
any  others,  please  communicate  with  ua  by  mail 
or  send  in  your  instruments  for  appraisal.  We 
especially  want  saxophones,  coraeta,  trumpets, 
mellophones,  French  norns,  clarinets,  oboes,  bas¬ 
soons,  sousaphones,  flutes,  alto  bonu,  baritone 
boras,  and  slide  trombones.  Whether  you  want 
to  tell  outright  or  trade,  we  trill  quote  you  high¬ 
est  cash  or  trade-in  allowance.  If  our  offer  isn’t 
satisfactory  to  you,  we  will  return  your  instru¬ 
ment  at  our  expense.  We  buy  all  musical  inatru- 
ments.  Meyer’s  Miatical  Exchange  Co.,  454  Michi¬ 
gan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


REED  MAKING 


OBOE  REEDS — Handmade,  French  type,  best 
quality  and  performance.  Paris  Conservatory 
measurementa.  Price.  90c:  3  for  $2.50.  Joseph 
Ruth.  3145  N.  Lawndale  Ave..  Chicago. 


OBOE  REEDS — I  will  make  your  r*ed*  as 
perfect  at  the  one*  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch. 
Mounted  on  Ixirtt  tube*,  $1.15  each,  6  for 
$6.50.  Oboes,  new,  used.  Andre  Andraud  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Camp,  Interlochen,  Mich. 


OBOE  REEDS — Responsive,  easy  blowiim. 
Great  care  i*  taken  m  finishing  tnese  reeda. 
Students  can  use  them  immediately.  None  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  market.  All  guarantee.  7Sc  each, 
ua  old  tubes;  6  for  $3.85.  Russell  Saunders, 
157.  Elkhart.  Ind. 


WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  guaranteed  handmade. 
Not  a  commercial  but  a  puyer'a  reed.  Selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
as  used  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Ordiestra,  Gold¬ 
man  Band.  Each  reed  rings  "A”  tuning  gong 
ayropathetically.  Test  your  embouchure.  Pro- 
fessKMiai  model,  $1.00,  3  for  $12.75.  Sold  direct 
only.  Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse, 
Bronx.  New  York. 


HINES  CLARINET  AND  SAXOPHONE 
REEDS — Nationally  known  for  student,  profes¬ 
sional  and  artist.  Reeds  made  from  prime 
quality  cane.  No  synthetics — No  treated  reeds  I 
Highly  endoraed  by  leading  bands  and  symphony 
orenestras  from  coast  to  coast.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  — Write;  Hines  Reeds,  Box  S580, 


BASSOON  REEDS— The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
are  rutionally  known  among  school  bassoonists 
for  their  satisfactory  service.  Ready  to  pla-/. 
easy  blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  bip  brilliant 
tone.  Fortunately  still  made  from  limited  stock. 
Genuine  French  cane.  Four  (4)  reeds,  $3.40; 
$9  per  doxen.  Order  now.  John  E.  Ferrell, 
3535-A  Juniata  Street,  St,  Louis  18.  Mo. _ 


OBOE  REEDS — Reeds  of  professional  quality, 
best  material  and  workmanship.  Finest  material 
and  440  pitch.  Expert  repairing  and  overhaul¬ 
ing.  Alfred  A.  Wales,  110  Indiana  Ave.,  Provi¬ 
dence  No.  5,  R.  I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HERBERT  CLARKE  tells  all  bis  exneriences, 
trials  and  triumphs  in  his  book  "How  I  Became 
a  Coraetist.”  Onipr  $1.00.  Joseph  Huber,  3413 
Wyoming,  St.  Louis  18,  Mo. 

I  MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


IMPERIAL  PAOEANT,  a  new  concert  march. 
It’s  different,  not  too  difficult.  Full  band,  includ¬ 
ing  conductor’s  score.  C  Flute,  Alto  and  Baa* 
Clarinet  parts,  $1.00,  postpaid.  Harry  McGowen, 
210  Pine  St.,  Sylacauga,  Ala. 


See  Following  Page 
for  More 
BARGAINS 


UNIFORMS 


FOB  SALK — 7i  band  capa,  red  wool  hard  with 
while  nteco.  67  red  wool  ca,o»  to  match,  5  white 
wool  capa  with  red  hand.  MiaccUaaeoai  tixet,  in 
food  conditioa.  Price  reaaonahle.  Boiac  Hiah 
School.  Boiae,  Idaho. 


BAND  CAPS. — i5  new,  white,  hcautiinl  act. 
$50.00.  730)  uacd  hhic,  $45.00.  Thirty  red, 
$45.00.  Leader'a  aaaorted  eoiora,  aiaca.  $2.00. 
(22)  Lyrea,  $15.00.  Free  Liata.  WallaM,  2416 
N.  Halatcd.  CThiataa 


Wbito  TWy  Lotf  *  Pra-War  •  irOO 


WB  HAVB  choir,  graduation,  glee  club  robeii, 
$3.75  each.  Write  lor  forlli^  delaib.  Hare 
you  robea  to  aell  ua  or  eachange?  Lindner,  1S3>S 
Wear  33rd  Street.  New  York  1. 


FIFTY  BLACK  BAND  COATS.  $100.00.  Fifty 
graymarooa,  $100.00.  20  blue.  MO.OO.  125)  blue, 
$50.00.  (60)  blue,  military  collar  coata,  $50.00. 
30  beige-maroon,  $60.00.  Wallace,  2416  N. 
Habicd,  Chicago. 


ONLY 


1 


CombiiMtIoti  MK-fflllnf  fottnfaia  pM  and  aiNomatic  pattcll.  Gold  poiaf  Wat,  and  salaty 
clip,  lull  alia.  Mack  and  variotta  celora.  $2.00  aacli,  wklla  a  law  doaaa  ramaiit.  Only 
oaa  to  a  paraoa.  Caali  wHk  order.  Orewiation  Dapartmaat,  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
230  N.  Micliisan  Ava.,  Clilcaso  I,  IKaok. 


Send  Now  for  this  Complete  Instructor 

How  to  Twirl  a  Baton 


Tlita  aaw,  right  ap-ta  the  mlacta  adttioa 
ol  "How  to  TwiH  a  iHott**  la  tka  moat  coin- 
plata,  authoritatlea  and  officially  accurata 
baton  twirling  btatractor  avar  pabliahad. 
Covara  37  avbiacta,  inciading  al  radimanta 
and  ail  officially  raqairad  twirla  and  roatlnaa 
aaad  in  acbool  cental 

From  Begitmor  to  Ch«mp{on 

Starting  with  tha  moat  primary  Itandaman* 
tala  ol  tha  art,  thia  book  caraliilly  bat  awilliy 
laada  tha  baginnar  Irom  tha  moment  hia 
baton  ia  enwrapped  atraight  throagh  Ha  In* 
taraating  pagaa  ol  roatina  laaaona  right  ap 
to  tha  high^  standard  ol  baton  twirffng. 
TInm  tka  book  ia  ideal  lor  ciaaa  inatraction 
aa  wall  aa  lor  hidividaal  atady. 

Profusoly  Mustratod 

Every  hold,  every  iingar  poaition,  every 
gaatara,  avarv  move  in  ai^  and  ovary  raa* 
tine  la  clearly  Mustratad  with  anmiatakabla 
drawinga  and  laHy  acplainad  by  tact.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  qaicltly  maatar  tha  baton, 
moraly  by  atadying  thia  book.  No  oataido 


inatraction  ia  roquirad,  althoagk  H  la  nMra 
Ian  to  loom  twirihig  in  a  cIm  arkich  aaaa 
thia  taatbook. 

A  High  School  Twtrior  Wrot«  H 

Thera  ia  not  a  complicatad  aantanca  ia 
thia  entire  volama.  It  ia  arrittan  and  cam 
pffad  ia  Ha  aatiraty  lar  the  hM  achaal 
taririar  by  a  high  ach^  champlanahip  tarirlar 
arho  kaa  taagbt  tha  art  by  diract  inatractioa 
lor  mare  than  taro  yoan  and  hnoara  fast  haw 
to  proaant  hia  sab{oM.  Evory  contact  raatina 
baaira  Ha  official  noma. 

Thia  is  tha  moat  ramorkablo  baton  tarirling 
Inatractor  ovor  pablahod.  It  ia  cemplata  ha 
ovorv  dotafl,  la  aecoptad  and  andoraad  aa 
abaowtaiy  aathorHati^,  yot  tha  prko  al 
thb  book  ia  only  |l.  hooping  H  within  tha 
easy  roach  ol  avorv  boy  and  ^  who  wants 
to  be  a  twirior.  Sant  postpaid  to  any  ad* 
draaa  apon  receipt  al  price. 

Don't  delay.  Got  in  tha  treat  now.  Sand 
lar  year  copy  today,  sera. 

H  yea  sand  check,  add  'la  lor  aaahanga. 
Carrnacy  or  pottage  stamps  acaaptabia. 


The  School  Musician  Publishins  Co.,  230  No.  Michigan  Avc.,  Chicago  1,  III. 
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PLAN  NOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  POSTWAR  INSTRUMENT  A  KIMOl 


•.  .* .  *  ) 
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THE 


H-N- White  Co 


Oar  "SO  Tow"  Aanivarmry  SsoUal  (raam^ 

5225  SUPERIOR  AVE.  , 

CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO  ‘ 

a  Of  mw  naaranv  inumar...  (...rrui  ••avtair.  4 

Over  50  yGors  of  oytstand* 
ng  ochiovemonf  in  fho 
Bond  Instrument  Industry! 
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PlfU  mtntUm  THE  SCHOOL  MUSIC  IAS  when  mnswtnmg  mifmS—mtwf  im  tkit  magaamr. 


Jana,  1444 


